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AVOIDING FAILURE IN READING AND SPELLING 


By Anna GILLINGHAM! 


I 


HE neurological theory to explain reading and 
spelling difficulties developed by Dr. Samuel 
T. Orton has far reaching implications which 
may revolutionize the attitude hitherto held towards 
the learning process. Such was the conviction ex- 
pressed by the late Dr. Frederick Tilney, then direc- 
tor of the Neurological Institute of New York, during 
the discussion of a paper on “Some Studies in the 
Language Function,” read by Dr. Orton before an 
international convention of neurologists and psychia- 
trists in the Christmas vacation of 1932. 


At that time Dr. Orton was conducting a research 
project at the Neurological Institute in New York 
City for the purpose of testing his hypothesis that 
specific reading and spelling difficulty is due to the fact 
that exclusive control over the language function by 
one hemisphere of the brain is sometimes not perfectly 
established, so that reversed images often intrude 
from the nondominant hemisphere.(!) Research Asso- 
ciates trained in neurology and psychiatry were in- 
vestigating the language mechanism in abnormal as- 
pects, while to the writer of this article, also as Re- 
search Associate, was assigned the task of working 
out remedial techniques for the training of highly in- 
telligent children with specific disability in reading, 
spelling and penmanship. 

During the next three or four years instructors 
from many institutions were drawn to Dr. Orton’s 
center by the hope of finding a solution of one of their 
most baffling problems,— the capable pupil who can- 
not learn to read and spell. 

If during the intervening years Dr. Tilney’s pre- 
diction has not yet been fully realized, its validity is 
attested by practice in innumerable schools, colleges, 
clinics, Veterans’ Administration institutions, and by 
papers such as those listed in the references at the 
end of the present article, and by the fact that the 
Gillingham and Stillman Manual on remedial pro- 
cedures has been three times revised and is now in 
use from New England to Texas, from Washington to 
Florida. Dr. Orton’s theory, while still ignored by 
many Teacher Training Schools, has yet to be invali- 
dated by any neurologist to our knowledge. 


However, there is a crying need for a further step, 
that of prevention. Nearly all the retraining practice 
and such articles as those cited above have to do with 
the pupil who has started reading by methods ac- 
cepted as suitable for the majority of children but who 


has nevertheless met the blighting experience of failure 
because these methods did not recognize his inherent 
disability. 

While it must be accepted that these children will 
never acquire the word imagery of their fellows, that 
they will never be “cured” as their parents so eagerly 
plead, any more than the color of their eyes or their 
bodily structure can be altered, still they can learn as 
they can learn. As a result of procedures adapted to 
their type of word imagery they often become thought- 
ful, understanding readers and practical spellers. 

If, however, this adaptation of teaching techniques 
is postponed until after the stigma of failure has been 
fixed, the harm can never be wholly removed. Upon 
such a foundation of self distrust on the part of the 
student all “remedial” teaching is built, whether in 
clinic, elementary or preparatory school, or college. 
(%), (4), ®, ©, @. 

The writer has personally known potential non- 
readers to be selected before reading was started and 
has seen failure averted by this process in four differ- 
ent schools over a period of sixteen years. However, 
the experiment, if such it must still be regarded, should 
be greatly extended and much more research done 
upon it. 





PERSONALS 
French Teacher Looking for Position 
An experienced and well qualified unmarried French 
woman desires position in a good secondary eastern school 
or junior college as teacher of French and Spanish. Many 
years’ experience teaching both subjects. 
Please address letters to: Miss H. M. Newby, 151 
East 90th St., New York 28, N. Y. 





Rules 


The rules governing the placement of personal adver- 
tisements are as follows: 


The Buttetin will publish brief notices from teachers 
who are looking for new positions or from schools which 
are looking for new teachers. The charge is $5.00, and 
the number of words should be limited to about fifty. 
The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 

Since the office of the Secondary Education Board 
cannot assume the burden of correspondence, all notices 
must give the name and address of the school or of the 
teacher placing the advertisement—or of a friend of the 
teacher if anonymity is desired. 




















1 Miss Gillingham, of Bronxville, N. Y., is well known in the field of remedial reading and spelling. 
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How, then, must the project be started? Here are 
some suggestions based on the author’s experience: 


Examination of older children referred as candi- 
dates for remedial training is a much less elaborate 
process than is often assumed. School life has already 
tested them. A child of normal or superior intelli- 
gence, taught in a good school by a teacher sufficiently 
competent to succeed with the majority of the class, 
is found to be a dismal failure. Such is the familiar 
picture. Some totally different approach must be 
discovered in place of indefinite if patient prolonga- 
tion of the teaching techniques which have already 
failed.(8) 

It must be remembered that teaching reading to 
the majority of people is not such a complicated affair. 
Peasants, ignorant of “approved methods,” have 
taught their families to read; children have taught 
other children. Why, then, have these failing chil- 
dren failed? As we work with them over a period of 
weeks or months certain characteristics not observed 
at first are gradually ascertained and may be listed as 
follows: 


1. As to handedness and its connection with read- 
ing, which has been a subject of needless controversy, 
it may be stated that the statistical probability is that 
a nonreading child is right handed. As time passes, 
however, it is often discovered that he has consider- 
able skill with his left hand for certain acts. Still 
more typically this child is found to have left-handed 
brothers or sisters who are probably good readers. 


2. With such information we are gradually en- 
abled to construct a family pattern. We not only 
chance upon left-handed or left-eyed relatives and 
upon some who are ambidextrous and upon others 
who are extremely awkward in manual activities, but 
there are also likely to be some who naturally write 
“‘mirror-writing,” some who stutter, and some whose 
acquisition of speech was retarded. (Left-eyedness is 
a matter of movement — a motor, not a sensory func- 
tion.) Going into detail we are told of an aunt who 
is an outstandingly poor speller, of a brilliant cousin 
who could not go through college because foreign 
languages were too difficult. As interest in the sub- 
ject is roused in the family, it is confided to us that the 
father, a successful real-estate man, has never re- 
covered from his sadness in not being able to keep up 
the rapid and voluminous reading requisite for medi- 
cal school. Letters connecting distant branches of 
the family may tell of the anxiety of California cousins 
over two nonreading children there. Obviously it is 
imperfect functioning of the language mechanism, 
whether in visual, auditory, kinesthetic or motor fields, 
which is inherited, and not a particular manifesta- 
tion such as stuttering or reading disability. Thus 


our remedial reading pupil and his stuttering, but 
successfully reading, cousin may both inherit their 
difficulties from an ambidextrous, professorial grand- 
father. 


3. Of the remedial reading and spelling group a 
large majority will be boys. This is a point of con- 
siderable genetic significance. 


4. Poor penmanship is a frequent characteristic 
of children with this type of difficulty. This may be 
connected with a general awkwardness; or due to the 
fact that the child is by nature left-handed and was 
early shifted; or, most often, to the mistake of teach- 
ers in compelling the genuinely left-handed pupil to 
slant his paper as do his right-handed classmates, i.e., 
with edges parallel with his right arm. 


5. By hypothesis our remedial pupil is a poor 
reader. As we work with him we find the salient evi- 
dence of his poor reading to be a confusion of visual 
imagery, an inability to keep to the conventionally 
rightward orientation of words, i.e., he reverses: was 
is read saw; on, no; God, dog; from, form; sell, less; 
left, felt; forgot, togfor; etc., etc., etc., — a bewildering 
array. 

6. All specific “‘nonreaders” are poor spellers. 
Occasionally the visual imagery is not sufficiently con- 
fused to make reading (the recognition of words) im- 
possible, but word forms are not recalled with suffi- 
cient clarity for spelling. In addition there may be 
found a tendency to confuse or reverse sounds, even 
to reverse words in a sentence; e.g., “the trees of the 
leaf.” Many poor readers seem to be ridiculous even 
in adult life because of their bizarre mispronuncia- 
tions. Characteristics of this sort of course call for a 
careful test of hearing, though usually the finding is 
that the hearing is normal.(9) 


Ill 

Consider now the youngsters finishing kindergar- 
ten and about to enter first grade. Usually by teach- 
ers, practically always by parents, it is assumed that 
reading shall be the main activity of the first grade. 
The wisdom of this assumption may well be chal- 
lenged when we consider that 25% to 50% of all pri- 
mary school failures are in learning to read. Reading 
is an exceedingly abstract, symbolic process which 
nearly all children are expected to acquire even though 
many of them may be unprepared in development or 
experience. Teachers well trained as to how the sué- 
ject is to be taught are usually totally ignorant of the 
characteristics of the individual children whom they 
are to teach. If careful study by school authorities 
were made of every first-grade group before it was 


placed in the teacher’s hands the results might be very 
different. 
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First of all an individual intelligence test such as 
the Binet should be administered. Group tests, that is, 
paper and pencil tests, at this age are worse than useless. 

The infallibility of the intelligence test has been 
eloquently attacked. Nevertheless, it remains the 
best single instrument for evaluating the probabilities 
of academic success. Children with mental ages 
under 64 to 7 years are not likely to handle ade- 
quately the symbolism of written language. For this 
reason a wise and tried procedure would divide the 
first grade into two parts — an advanced section to 
begin reading early in the first grade and a junior sec- 
tion for whom all possible interesting and develop- 
mental activities other than the attempt to teach 
reading should be provided for a year or at least half 
a year. These activities should include such things as 
handicrafts, excursions and a large amount of story- 
telling and informational reading to the group by the 
teacher. They should have a rich fund of general 
information before attempting to acquire ideas for 
themselves from written symbols. 

In the second place, no child, mature or immature, 
should be exposed to the exacting demands of the 
printed page until he has had a thorough examination 
by a competent oculist, not by the school nurse with 
the Snellen Chart. Blurred or distorted vision does 
not afford a safe basis for letter or word discrimination. 


IV 
Our next problem is to discover in advance as 
many as possible of the recognized characteristics of 
the specific nonreader. (The numbers of the follow- 
ing paragraphs correspond to those of the characteris- 
tics as named above.) 


1. Handedness, an interesting observation re- 
garding the child who needs remedial work in reading, 
may constitute an important clue as to probability in 
our task of predicting as well as in training. It can 
often be more correctly determined by consultation 
with mother or kindergartner than by a series of 
formal tests. Usually there will be information in 
answer to such questions as these: a. Does the child 
always use the same hand for all skilled acts? 4. Does 
he comb his hair with his right hand, brush his teeth 
with his left, hammer with his right, use scissors with 
his right hand, throw a ball with his left? c. Does he 
use sometimes one hand and at other times the other 
hand for a particular act, e.g., draw one day with his 
right hand and next day with the left, or change from 
hand to hand? d. To what extent can early training 
to use his right hand be discovered? 

Observation on such facts should be carefully and 
extensively made and recorded. If it becomes cer- 
tain that one hand is definitely preferred, the first 
grade teacher should be informed of this conclusion 


and training in writing and drawing should follow 
this lead. If no positive conclusion can be reached, 
and such is not infrequently the case, the child should 
be left free to experiment and choose. For ail left- 
handed writing or drawing, the turn of the desk to 
insure correct lighting, and the position of the paper, 
should be exactly the reverse of those conventionally 
insisted upon for the right handed. The awkward 
position noted in many older left-handed writers, in 
which the paper is slanted parallel with the right, in- 
stead of the left arm — the twisted wrist with the 
hand turned down and dragging across the lines 
already written — is the fault of mistaken instruction 
at the start. 


2. Family history in regard to handedness, 
speech, reading and spelling is interesting in relation 
to a child already referred for remedial training as a 
poor reader. In the study of the little child with a 
view to avoiding difficulty, the family history fre- 
quently becomes a most significant determining fac- 
tor. In this preliminary study of the incoming first 
grade we do not have a long time in which to arouse 
family interest and investigation. Sometimes only 
the most obvious cases can be ascertained. Ina school 
which has been long established there is often valuable 
evidence from older siblings or cousins already well 
known. Occasionally this type of investigation is 
blocked by the fact that the individual is an adopted 
child. However, by and large, family history affords 
a rich storehouse of probability. 

3. Although in the general population more boys 
than girls have specific language disabilities there is 
no reason for not investigating girls. Many cases are 
discovered in girls’ schools. 

4. Poor manual control, due to uncertain handed- 
ness, is a frequent accompaniment of language dis- 
ability. The little child we are investigating should 
be studied from the standpoint of all acts of hand 
skill, such as ease in dressing himself, in manual work: 
hammering, sawing, clay modeling; but especially in 
drawing. With what skill and assurance does he 
handle a pencil? Such determination of handedness 
proficiency is far from conclusive evidence, since some 
of the extreme cases of nonreading excel in skill of 
hand; however it does enable us to predict ease in 
penmanship, which constitutes a large element in 
language expression. 

5. Reversals in children who are having remedial 
training in reading and spelling and the persistence of 
such reversals through adult life (the college professor 
who inadvertently writes ganorize for organize) is an 
interesting coincidence. But how can this visual con- 
fusion in the lateral orientation of letters and words 
be predicted in the young child who does not know 
word symbols? A candidate for first grade may have 
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learned to print his name. As a preliminary test he 
may be asked to do just this. He may print it cor- 
rectly, he may make one or two letters backwards, or 
he may reverse the whole. If his rendition is reason- 
ably correct the examiner may then print it in mir- 
rored form, asking, “‘Do you see anything wrong with 
this? Which is better?” Next a simple drawing with 
definite orientation may be shown and discussed, e.g. 
an arrow. The child’s attention is suddenly diverted 
to an object outside the window. In a few moments 
he is asked to reproduce the drawing, no longer visible. 
Or he may be asked to go to the opposite side of the 
room and there on a blackboard to produce the de- 
sign from memory. Suitable linear drawings can 
easily be made up. They can also be found in the 
standardized “‘readiness-to-read tests,” their inclusion 
in these revealing recognition on the part of authors 
of need for testing for reversal tendencies. Tests for 
recognition of resemblances and differences of figures 
and pictures may also be given. There have been in- 
stances in which a child skillful in modeling will copy 
a dog or a wagon correctly if he works in front of his 
model, but will produce a perfect reversal if he must go 
into an adjoining room to work, no matter how often 
he returns for a fresh observation. Sometimes as 
many as 15 to 18 out of 20 or 25 reproductions will be 
complete or partial reversals of the original. 

Inability to retain a correct orientation of the 
visual image of a symbol prevents recognition of that 
symbol adequate for reading. This is especially true 
because a number of our symbols have counterparts 
which are mirror or almost mirror forms, e.g., b —d, 
p—q, 2— 5, f—t. Sometimes the imagery is suffi- 
ciently clear for recognition as in reading but not for 
reproduction as in spelling. 

6. Sometimes to the visual confusion is added an 
auditory confusion. Children who retain baby talk 
and those inclined to mispronounce words, — e.g., to 
say hang-up for hammock — will probably be poor 
spellers. It is always well to have an audiometer test 
in such cases although, as has been suggested before, 
the hearing will most likely be found intact. There 
should be simple tests to determine and record ability 
to produce the speech sounds. The most elementary 
of these consists in echoing words spoken by the ex- 
aminer, beginning with short familiar words and pro- 
ceeding to long words of unknown meaning, or 
made-up words like Esperanto. Some very young 
children will glibly repeat words of several syllables. 
Others may reverse sounds or syllables, e.g., sagnil 
for signal, ephelant for elephant. 


V 
We are now ready to spread out the data of an 
individual child and decide whether it is safe ever to 
expose him to conventional instruction in reading, 





either at once in the more “mature” group or after a 
year of postponement. 


There are times when the data on visual and audi- 
tory imagery, described above under 5 and 6, are con- 
clusive. Diagnosis may be complicated, however, by 
striking evidence of confused handedness or by out- 
standing instances of reading and spelling disability 
in the “family pattern.” 


In the writer’s experience of sixteen years in which 
these criteria have been applied, very few errors in 
selection have been made. The specific group selected 
and handled as children with reading problems has 
been found to constitute rather more than 10% of 
the first-grade entrants. 


Occasionally, in order to keep this specific group 
from becoming too large for the facilities of the school 
system to cope with, a doubtful case was placed in 
the “regular” class and this was later found to have 
been unfortunate. Practically never was a mistake 
made in selecting a child for specific training. 


This training consists in a modification, suited to 
age, of the remedial technique.(?) Efficient language 
functioning depends upon close association between 
kinesthetic, auditory and visual imagery for symbols. 
This “three-fold language pattern” described by Dr. 
Orton is automatically acquired by the majority of 
children, which means that they are able to approach 
and learn reading by the word-recognition procedure 
in use by most first grade teachers. This specific 
group which we have been selecting by the procedures 
outlined above, even though some of its members may 
be among the most intelligent and “ready” of the en- 
tire grade, must be carefully helped to form “the three- 
fold language pattern”’ by specific methods. 


There is one very important lesson which parents 
and schools must learn. Specific cases are selected 
and taught separately in order to avert failure. They 
need not fail if taught according to their needs. This 
training will not “cure” language disability, which 
must nearly always be reckoned with throughout 
their entire school career. First reading, then spell- 
ing, then foreign language must be handled as they 
can handle them. 


If this investigation of first grade personnel sounds 
Jaborious and expensive, its labor and expense must 
be balanced against the despair of children, the sorrow 
of parents and the perplexity of teachers when such 
investigation and differentiated treatment are not 
employed. In so far as the problem is being solved at 
present it is largely at the expense of parents of a few 
remedial cases who have already failed before reached 
by tardy help. 


The time should come when it will be recognized 
that the needs of rather more than 10% of the school 
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population constitute a demand which should be met 
at community expense. 
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The Elemen- 


HISTORIC INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


By Frank S. Hackett! 


HE first conference ever to be held by schools 

which are considered to be international was 

called last winter by UNESCO, and held at 
Headquarters in Paris on March 31 and April 1. In- 
vitations had been sent to a very small list, because 
UNESCO authorities knew of but few international 
schools. All were European, except for Putney (Ver- 
mont) and Riverdale (New York City). 

Twenty Europeans were present. They are all 
men and women who know and feel intensely the 
effect of war upon the young. They are determined 
that there must be done whatever can be done through 
schools to increase world-wide friendships, under- 
standing, and cooperation. They are heroes of edu- 
cation. Through two World Wars and the tragic 
truce between, they have carried forward struggling 
schools, and stood by their ideals. They are eager 
now to unite their efforts and to extend them through 


the new channel for world education, UNESCO. 


They agreed at the outset to discuss, at this first 
session, principles rather than methods. The belief 
among them is strong that the seed will grow and 
spread, and that future conferences, with larger num- 
bers of schools, will afford ample opportunity for 
appropriate exchange of experiences. 


The principles agreed upon are striking and highly 
suggestive to American schools. They are for “the 
long-run.” They represent an understanding that 
the struggle for “a just and lasting peace” is the eter- 
nal conflict between progress and retrogression; be- 
tween the good of the whole and the good of a part; 
between evolution and revolution. This fact, the con- 
ferees agreed, must be grasped in the impressionable 
years of school, and so ingrained that the citizens of 
the future will behave as promoters of the good life 
for all the two billions of us. 


Notwithstanding the scope of this conception, the 
feet of these war-experienced school leaders were on 
the ground — but on high ground! 

The principles they set forth can be lived today 
— and must be. Among them, these stand out: 

Have the boys and girls experience service to the 
world community. 

The American Friends Service Society, the Red Cross, 
the Scouts, all furnish opportunities for students in school to 
serve, or to prepare to be of use in emergencies. 

Seniors at Gordonstoun School on the North Sea coast of 
Scotland spend seven hours a week in all weather, on Coast- 
Guard duty. Here is an example of “the Moral Equivalent 
of War.” 

Students and parents of a school in Germany have made 
the great sacrifice necessary to share their school with twenty 
refugee children. 

The “‘adoption” of European schools by American schools, 
and the encouragement of correspondence between pupils, 
does more good, by far, than can be realized. It gives reality 
to “the brotherhood of man.” 

Time for actual service can always be found. 
there’s a will, there’s a way.” 


“*Where 


“The soul of service, the spirit of peace” are one, it was 
agreed. 

Though every school must nourish patriotism, it 
should be the kind that seeks to make one’s country 
“a praise in the earth.” To the national, there must 
be added “the supra-national” — every school a na- 
tional school with a world emphasis. 

Pupils must learn to be kindly-minded toward all peoples 

— not toward wrong governments. And they must have a 

part in the development of U N as a means of international 

law and order. 

Teachers must develop a world spirit and a world 
conscience, and the ability to impart it. 

Many more with this conscious purpose must be recruited. 


UNESCO is especially interested to further this project and 
will offer for the summer of 1950 and thereafter, it is hoped, 


1 Dr. Hackett is Director of Development and former headmaster of Riverdale Country School, New York City. 
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a training course at Sévres, near Paris headquarters. 
The staff will include leaders in this field. The course will 
embrace at first, a few countries, such as England, France, 
and Germany, and, later, others with which exchange of 
school teachers can also be arranged. It will embrace the 
life of various peoples; the way they think, work, and earn 
a living; and their educational processes. New methods in 
the teaching of the language and in the use of educational 
films, will be emphasized. 

Though the course is intended to include teachers of all 
subjects, not just languages, a prior condition is ability to 
use the language of the country to be studied. 

There should be an increasing exchange of teachers. 

Sentimentality, one of the gravest dangers in this whole 
effort, should especially be guarded against. Ideally, ex- 
change should follow the summer orientation. Mastery of 
the language in which the teacher is to work, is essential. 

Members of the conference pledged themselves to offer 
interneships to young teachers in the summer session who 
show themselves to be the right sort, and competent. 


Every well-qualified boy or girl between fifteen 
and eighteen, who can possibly study for a year in a 


good school of another country, should do so. 


This vast concept was accepted as the greatest means 
of educating for peace — and far the most difficult. 

Parents are the crux of the problem. Few have given 
any thought to the invaluable experience, long demonstrated 
for our own schools by the International Schoolboy Fellow- 
ship, of a year at this age in another land, under carefully 
chosen and well-understood conditions. It is important for 
our students to go beyond the English-speaking countries. 
A year in France, Germany, or the Scandinavian countries, 
and — in time — in Russia, would constitute a life resource. 

Parents can be made to understand these high values, 
especially by teachers, or even other parents, who have known 
this experience. 

Implications of this principle for peace include at the most 
impressionable age the forming of life-long friendships; first- 
hand experience in another way of living; and particularly, 
for the furtherance of understanding between peoples, the 
acquisition of another language. 

Any “loss of time” in preparation for college, is far offset 
by these values, which are to be acquired, it would seem, in 
no other way. 


Every capable child should acquire a second 


modern language. 


This means not only those who can go abroad, but those 
who may have dealings with other nationals — and, in our 
contracting world, who may not? 

What a difference this could make in our teaching of 
foreign languages — for use, for understanding other peoples 
and their cultures, and for facilitating interchange of ideas, 
services, and goods. 


The common ground is requirements for admis- 


sion to colleges and universities throughout the world 
and the subjects most likely to develop world citizen- 
ship should be found and made known. 


On this project, a Commission of UNESCO is already at 
work. The effort is not only to discover basic subject matter, 
but common avenues of approach; and to suggest world 
emphases. 

This information will help all preparatory schools to a 
core curriculum, and this will facilitate exchange of students. 
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A World Diploma, certified by UNESCO, and 


based upon an accepted core curriculum, should be 
developed. 


Though this would not of itself admit to a college or uni- 
versity, it would be an important part of the evidence sub- 
mitted by the student. It would demonstrate training in 
world understanding and a world point of view. 

Each school leader present agreed to get this inspiring 
idea started by having his own school offer a World Diploma 
— as every one of our American preparatory schools can at 
once do. 

The International School at Geneva points the way. 
There, any student who has completed the regular course, 
who speaks well an additional language, and submits an ac- 
ceptable thesis on a subject of world importance, is awarded 
also a World Diploma. 


Art, music, and crafts, universal subjects, should 


be experienced by every student. 


Proficiency in an additional language is indispensable to 
the cultivation of the world spirit. 

Within each subject, there is ample scope for world em- 
phasis. Culture should be more stressed than memory; 
civilization, than the national or the provincial. 

Above all, the Twentieth Century spirit of cooperation 
between peoples must be stressed — and this, beyond poli- 
tics. The social and economic work of the League of Na- 
tions and of UN should be known and appreciated — for 
example, the World Health Organization and UNESCO. 

Have far higher standards of performance in modern 
languages — through plays, conversation, and sustained 
essays. 

These curriculum principles were chiefly considered, but 
it was felt that here is the field of UNESCO, which com- 
mands services of the world’s educational experts, and there- 
fore the stress of the conference was upon phases of training 
for world citizenship, other than those of subject matter. 


“Group dynamics” must be experienced by every 


boy and girl. 


In simple terms, this new educational shibboleth means 
“talk it over together.” As practiced in some of the confer- 
ence schools, however, it opens fresh areas of learning and 
of discipline. It is training in group decision. It teaches 
that the life of the community depends not just upon your 
interest, but upon that of the other fellow. It leads to group 
self-discipline — the way to true democracy. By this means, 
minorities need not be tyrannized by majorities. Gradually, 
together, they can work out the best way. 


The list of the people who probably made educa- 


tional history in this UNESCO conference is in itself 
sufficiently unfamiliar to American educators to 
warrant giving their names: 


Mr. K. Boeke (Werkplaats Kindergemeenschap, Holland) 

Mr. W. B. Curry (Dartington Hall, England) 

Mr. P. Geheeb (Ecole d’Humanité, Switzerland) 

Dr. F. S. Hackett (Riverdale Country School, U. S. A.) 

Dr. K. Hahn (Gordonstoun, Scotland) 

Prince of Hannover (Salem School, Germany) 

Mme. Hatinguais (Centre International d’Etudes Pedago- 
giques, France) 

Mr. W. Hermans (Quakerschool, Eerde-Ommen, Holland) 

M. F. Roquette (Ecole Internationale de Genéve, Switzer- 
land) 

Dr. E. Rotten (Pestalozzi Children’s Village, Switzerland) 





Miss Sanderson (Badminton School, England) 

Dr. M. Specht (Odenwaldschule, Germany) 

Mr. S. Stenberg (Viggbyholmsskolan, Sweden) 

M. E. Theis (Collége Cevenol, France) 

M. Trocme (Collége Cevenol, France) 

M. F. Dausset (Secretary, Education Commission, World 
Federation of United Nations Association, Paris, France) 

Mr. C. H. Dobinson (Reader in Education at Oxford Univer- 
sity, England) 

Mr. H. Sorensen (California, U. S. A.) 

Miss M. H. Wilson (Dusseldorf, B.A.O.R., Germany) 





Dr. Cheng Chi-Pao, Acting Head of Education Department 
Miss Monica Luffman, Head of the Division of Education 
for International Understanding (in the Chair) 


My own fundamental impression, after a week of 
informal association with these men and women, and 
after the two intensive days of the conference, is that 
“a just and lasting peace” does, in the final analysis, 
depend upon you and me, and upon every other 
teacher and school. 


COMMENTS ON THE ENGLISH EXAMINATIONS 


By C. T. Lioyp! 


I 
ie amateur examiner can have little confidence 


in these days of scientific testing. He has no 
corps of “researchers,” no technicians, no me- 
chanical contrivances, and little money; and the 
people whom he tests are too few to allow for a grade 
curve. He must depend on his own judgment. The 
English Examiners of the Secondary Education Board 
have worked thus as amateurs — often in doubt, 
sometimes with hope, rarely with confidence. We 
have made mistakes. We have been censured and 
commended — the censure often taking the form of 
sharp words, the commendation usually appearing 
only in the percentage of those approving. 

We have had no desire to influence teaching 
through the examinations that we have devised. In- 
deed, we respect the intelligence and integrity of 
teachers and schools in deciding what is good training 
in English. We believe, for example, in the teaching 
of grammar in some reasonable form. We believe in 
the basic virtue of accepted usage. But in dealing 
with these things — as in dealing with the young 
themselves — we believe in intelligent toleration. We 
do not believe that the usage of our own youth is 
necessarily the usage of today — any more than we 
believe that we ourselves should have been bred 
strictly to the usage of an earlier time. We accept 
the fact that our language is alive and changing; and 
we suppose that, as teachers, if we are to keep what 
is vital in the older forms, we must demonstrate their 
superiority over the newer pretenders. 

Even experts (so we are told by the experts them- 
selves) cannot contrive an examination that will test 
both the mastery of what has been taught and the 
ability to learn. We are, therefore, confronted by a 
dilemma: shall we make up an examination that will 
help determine promotion within the school, or shall 
we try to measure the ability as well as the training 


of the pupil who proposes to go from one school to 
another? Most of the Secondary Education Board 
examinations in English have been used to determine 
promotion; yet some schools depend heavily upon 
them as entrance examinations — for pupils coming 
from public as well as from independent schools. In 
this dilemma the committee has chosen to favor an 
entrance rather than a promotional examination. 
Perhaps there should be examinations that would test 
how well pupils have learned what they have been 
taught. But what have they been taught and what 
ability have they to learn — these are questions that 
a school asks of pupils who apply for entrance. 


Il 


The committee has assumed that a pupil’s sense 
of idiom and usage is more significant than his knowl- 
edge of formal grammar. In the first place, drill in 
formal grammar is a privilege that pupils in many 
public schools do not have. In the second place, pro- 
ficiency in grammatical exercises may reflect rather 
the skill of the teacher than the understanding of the 
pupil. Finally, knowledge displayed in formal exer- 
cises does not necessarily reappear in practice. We 
have tried to devise exercises that would test the 
pupil’s ability to apply some important grammatical 
knowledge, as well as reveal his command of idiom 
and usage. And in our exercises on usage, we have 
tried to test the pupil’s sense of the violation of reason 
rather than merely his knowledge of forms that may 
be ephemeral. It is strange, incidentally, to have the 
objection to these exercises that a child bred in a good 
home can, without the help of professional teaching, 
deal with them successfully. The objection raises 
some curious questions. Is there some union rule that 
forbids a parent’s teaching his own child? And if 
parents have taught their children to observe the 


1 Dr. Lloyd is Chairman of the Secondary Education Board’s committee of English Examiners and Chairman of the Dept. of 


English, The Phillips Exeter Academy. 
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amenities of language, may they not have taught them 
some other important things? And, finally, is there 
no salvation except through the wicket gate of board- 
ing school? 

It has been suggested that we should use more 
poetry for exercises in reading and that we should 
allow for a greater use of imagination in composition. 
There seems to be some confusion of meaning in this 
use of the terms poetry and imagination. Presumably 
by poetry is meant verse. It would hardly seem neces- 
sary to point out that some verse is not imaginative 
and that much prose is. An exercise in reading may 
test the pupil’s ability to understand direct statement, 
or it may test his ability to grasp meaning indirectly 
expressed by means of wit or imagination. The pas- 
sage used for either purpose might be prose or verse. 
Some of the questions on the prose passages that ap- 
peared on the 1949 III and IV examinations, for ex- 
ample, were aimed at testing the pupil’s use of 
imagination 1n reading. 

It has been objected that the topics chosen for 
composition have not given the pupil an opportunity 
to use his imagination and have not tested his ability 
to imagine. Here again there seems to be a confusion 
of language — as well perhaps as a conflict of aims in 
teaching composition. We assume that primarily 
imagination means the ability to reproduce sensory 
experience, and that imaginative writing begins with 
the re-creation of such imagery in words. It follows, 
then, that if the exercise is to be valid, the pupi] must 
draw for his material upon his own experience. Many 
of the exercises suggested for testing the pupil’s 
imagination seem to allow only idle fancy on his part 
and to put a premium on childish cleverness in jug- 
gling words and phrases. Allowing such an exercise 
in composition to be good, it must be observed that 
all pupils will not have read Beatrix Potter nor have 
been trained in such artifice. No, we have not asked 
anyone to write the autobiography of a walking-stick 
or fancy what he would feel, think, and do if he were 
a mouse confronted by a cat. Instead, we have tried 
to find topics that offer the pupil the opportunity to 
use both reason and imagination. 


III 


Grading schemes made out by the committee it- 
self do not seem suitable to the purposes for which the 
examinations are used nor the conditions under which 
they are read. Since the examinations are used both 
for promotion and admission, the committee thinks 
that teachers and schools should decide what the 
various exercises are worth and how they wish to deal 
with them. The exercises on reading and composi- 
tion are all pre-tested, but the number of pupils on 
whom we try them is so small that we cannot be sure 





what to look for. Any tentative scheme of grading 
should, of course, be modified by readers working to- 
gether with a large number of papers. 








SUBSCRIBE TO THE BULLETIN 


Teachers in member schools may have individual sub- 
scriptions to the BuLtetin for 75 cents a year. Your own 
copy of each issue will be mailed directly to you. Just 
send in your name and address and 75 cents (coin, stamps, 
or check) to the Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, 
Mass. 

















FREE COPIES OF THE BULLETIN 


The Secondary Education Board has on hand a fairly 
plentiful supply of old issues of Toe INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
Bu tetin which it will send to schools without charge, ex- 
cept cost of mailing, provided the copies are used to adver- 
tise the BuLLETIN among parents, trustees, and friends. 
It is suggested that some of these people may be interested 
to see a sample copy of this magazine, and that they may 
then decide to become regular subscribers. 


Order your free copies now. 




















1949-1950 PRIZE CONTEST 


Tue INDEPENDENT Scnoo. But etin will offer two 
prizes of $25 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 
15, 1950. One prize will be awarded for the best article 
on a subject of general interest; the other prize will be 
awarded for the best article in a specific subject field. 
Rules governing the contest are as follows: 

1. Manuscripts may not be longer than 2,500 words. 

2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 

4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 

5. All manuscripts must be in by February 15. Those 
received earlier will be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the BULLETIN. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 

7. The editors of Toe INDEPENDENT ScuooLt Butte- 
TIn will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in the 
BuLLETIN any article submitted, whether or not it 
wins the prize. 


8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue InpEPENDENT ScHoo. Bu.tetin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 
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THE NEW LATIN WORD LIST 


s this is being written, the new revised edition of 
the Latin Word List is coming off the press and 
orders are being filled. The Standing Latin 

Committee wishes to take this opportunity to thank all 
those who have helped in this project, especially Dr. 
P. J. Downing of The Browning School and Dr. A. 
L. Lincoln of The Lawrenceville School. It seems 
appropriate also at this time to give a brief history 
of this Word List. 

In 1924 the SEB was founded — under a slightly 
different name, it is true, since its principal business 
at the time was the writing of examinations and the 
defining of requirements upon which these examina- 
tions should be constructed. Five years later the 
Committee of Examiners in Latin published a Word 
List upon which the Latin III Examination for 1930 
was based. This committee consisted of W. L. 
Henry of The Brunswick School, Greenwich, Conn., 
as chairman, Robert E. Peck of St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., and Dr. P. J. Downing of The 
Lawrence-Smith School in New York City. 

In the fall of 1933 appeared a revised and en- 
larged Latin Word List of seven hundred words. 
There were in June, 1934, three examinations: Latin 
I, II, and a Comprehensive Examination covering 
the ground of the separate I and II tests. Latin I 
was for admission to the second year of Latin; Latin 
II for entrance to the Caesar year. The lists up to this 
time had contained no meanings. In the summer of 
1940 the Word List was again revised: the total was 
unchanged but there was some rearrangement of the 
placement of words at the various levels. The List 
was published for the first time with words classified 
by parts of speech; for the first time English meanings 
were included. 

In 1945 evidence came to the Standing Committee 
that there was considerable misunderstanding among 
member schools as to the meaning of the various 
levels — Alpha, Beta, and Gamma. As a result the 
committee began an investigation into the whole 
matter. Questionnaires were sent to member schools. 
Studies were made of the grade placement of Latin, 
of the textbooks used, of the order in which gram- 
matical principles were presented in the various text- 
books. After much study and consideration, after 
many meetings and vigorous discussion within the 
committee and at the Annual Conference section 
meetings over a period of three years, the present re- 
quirements were proposed and accepted — and upon 
them the examination for 1948 was constructed. The 
change in requirements necessitated a reallocation of 


many words, and so a temporary revision was made 
in 1947 and a few new words added. It was felt that 
a thorough study of the situation should be made be- 
fore the final revision was completed. 


The present revision is the final step in the pro- 
gram of study and investigation into the requirements 
for the Latin examination and into the Latin Word 
List. In the past three years the Standing Committee 
has made objective studies of the vocabularies in the 
textbooks most commonly used in member schools. 
The CEEB Word List and the New York Regents’ 
List have been consulted, as well as Vocabulary of 
High School Latin,' The Frequency of Latin Words and 
Their Endings,? Latin Word List The Latin Key to 
Better Englich,t and Latin Word Formation$ 

As stated in the Foreword to this present edition: 

“In the selection of English meanings the Committee has 
been guided by the conviction that a student must early be 
taught that a word represents an idea and cannot necessarily be 
replaced adequately by any one word in another language. For 
this reason the number of English meanings has been strictly 
limited. Effort has been made to choose a word which naturally 
suggests the fundamental idea in the Latin word; additional 
meanings are given when they are necessary to complete this 
fundamental idea or when they vary rather strikingly from the 
first meaning. The list is not intended in any sense as a dic- 
tionary. 

“The changes in the present edition have been made in order 
that the list may correlate more completely with the vocabularies 
of those textbooks most frequently used in member schools. 
There has also been taken into consideration the frequency of 
a word’s occurrence in the Latin literature generally read in 
school and college, and the usefulness of Latin words in con- 
tributing derivatives to our language.” 


Although the Committee has striven valiantly to 
produce an accurate list, undoubtedly errors have 
crept in. The Committee would very greatly appre- 
ciate receiving notice from anyone who discovers any 
mistakes. Any other criticism or suggestions would 
be most helpful. Please address all such to Miss 


Esther Osgood, Secondary Education Board, Milton 
86, Massachusetts. 


1 Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1907. 


2 P. B. Dierderich, University of Chicago, 1939. 

8 George H. Browne, Ginn & Co., 1907. 

4 A. Hart and F. A. Lejeune, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1943. 
5 Paul R. Jenks, D. C. Heath & Co., 1911. 


— J. A. THayver, 
St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H. 
Chairman of Standing Latin Committee. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Rosert C. Armore,! The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 


HE Audio-Visual Aids Committee feels sin- 
cerely a responsibility for helping member 
schools experiment with and evaluate for 
themselves a variety of teaching aids. The Commit- 
tee’s aim is to disseminate information which will be 
of practical value. We believe that independent 
schools must share with one another the results of 
successful educational experimentation. Last year — 
the first year of the Committee’s work — we sponsored 
a regular column in the BuLtetin and _ published 
special reports on the audio-visual programs of The 
Allen-Stevenson School and The Laurel School. These 
reports contain much practical information — a few 
copies are still available (address the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board, Milton 86, Mass.). The Committee has 
been gratified by the interest in audio-visual aids in- 
dicated by individual inquiries which have been re- 
ceived. We believe that all inquiries have been 
answered satisfactorily. 


Last June the Committee sent to many member 
schools a request for the names of materials which 
have been used successfully in teaching English. We 
realized that June was an unfortunate time to make 
such a request, but circumstances gave us no other 
choice. The replies were gratifying, and we thank 
the schools which took the trouble to help us with our 
inquiry. The list is published below. Only a few of 
the materials listed were rated “fair.”” Most schools’ 
replies indicated that the materials were quite satis- 
factory and would be used again at appropriate times. 
The schools which sent information used in this ar- 
ticle are Abbot Academy, Avon Old Farms, The 
Choate School, Gilman Country School, Hebron 
Academy, Loomis School, Millbrook School, Noble 
and Greenough School, The Peddie School, The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Pomfret School, Rye Coun- 
try Day School, Tilton School, Westover School. 


FILMSTRIPS 
On the use of the comma — grades 7, 8, Rye 
Life of Foseph — all grades studying Old Test., Choate 


FILMS 

England's Shakespeare (MMA — 20 min.) — general, Hebron 

Hamlet, with L. Olivier — general, Hebron; grade 12, Choate 

Harvard films for reading — Abbot 

How Not to Conduct a Meeting (Gen’| Motors — 10 min.) — 
Pub. Sp. and Deb., Tilton 

Julius Caesar, Forum Scene (BIS — 19 min.) — grades 10, 
Choate; 9, 10, 11, Avon; 11, Peddie 

Macbeth, excerpts (BIS — 16 min.) — grades 12, Choate; 9, 
10, 11, Avon 

Othello (Eastin — 44 min.) — grade 10 Honors, Choate 


Romeo and Fuliet, excerpts (TFC — 39 min.) — grades 11, 
Choate; 10, Westover 
Tale of Two Cities (TFC — 40 min.) — grade 10, Peddie 


SLIDES 
Old Testament (color, Yale Divinity School) — various grades, 
Choate 


Greek Drama (Boston Mus. of Fine Arts) — grade 11 Honors, 
Choate 


OPAQUE PICTURES 

Bible — facsimiles of old Bibles, Bible in many languages 
(Amer. Bible Soc.) — Choate 

Browning — photographs of The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
(Guthrie McClintic) 
Venice (Life) 
Renaissance art and architecture (Carnegie Art Set) — 

grade 10, Choate 

Chaucer (Boston Mus. of Fine Arts) — grade 12 Honors, 
Choate 

Dante (Boston Mus. of Fine Arts) — grade 11 Honors, Choate 

Eighteenth Century England (Boston Mus. of Fine Arts) — 
grade 12, Loomis 

Elizabethan England (Boston Museum of Fine Arts) — grade 
12, Loomis 

Greek Drama (National Geographic colored pictures) — grades 
11 Honors, Choate; 9, 11, Hebron 

Hamlet, pictures of the film (Theatre Guild) — grade 12, 
Choate 

Holy Land — pictures from magazines, etc. — grades 9, 11, 


Hebron 


RECORDINGS 
The Appreciation of Poetry, read by Norman Corwin — grades 
10, 11, Peddie 
The Congo, Vachel Lindsay (Contemp. Poets Series) — grade 
11, Peddie 
Cummings, E. E. (Linguaphone Instit.) — grade 12, Pomfret 
David Copperfield (Intern. Audio-Video Corp.) — grade 10, 
Peddie 
Early American Ballads, John Jacob Niles (RCA-Victor) — 
grades 10, 11, Peddie 
Eliot, T. S., Hollow Men (Harvard Vocarium) — grades 11, 
12, Millbrook 
Evangeline, excerpts — grade 7, Rye 
Frost, Robt., reading his own poems (Nat’l Counc. Teachers 
of Eng.) — grade 12, Pomfret, Gilman 
Death of a Hired Man (Contemp. Poets Series) — grade 
11, Peddie 
The Tuft of Flowers, A Peck of Gold (Contemp. Poets 
Series) — grade 11, Peddie 
Poems (Walter Warwick, Harrison, N. Y.) — grades 9, 
10, 11, 12, Millbrook 
Great Themes in Poetry, read by Basil Rathbone (Columbia 
— 21 poems) — grades 10, 11, Peddie 
Hamlet, two soliloquies, John Barrymore — Gilman 
Hamlet, excerpts by John Gielgud — Gilman 
Hamlet (Columbia) — grade 12, Loomis, Choate, Millbrook, 
Westover, Peddie, Pomfret, Gilman 
Poets reading their own poetry (Harvard Vocarium) — 
Pomfret, Gilman 
Ivanhoe, excerpts — grade 9, Rye 


1 Mr. Atmore is Chairman of the Secondary Education Board’s Audio-Visual Aids Committee. 
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Fulius Caesar, Orson Welles — grades 9, Loomis; 10, Choate, 
Millbrook, Pomfret, Gilman, Rye, Abbot; 11, Peddie 
Macbeth, Orson Welles — grades 11, Millbrook; 12, Loomis, 
Choate, Peddie, Gilman 

Macbeth, Evans-Anderson — grades 10, Rye; 11, Millbrook, 
Pomfret, Westover; 12, Choate, Loomis 

Medea, Judith Anderson — grades 10, Pomfret; 11, Choate 

Merchant of Venice, Mercury Theatre — grades 9, Millbrook, 
Peddie; 10, Pomfret, Gilman 

On a Note of Triumph, Norman Corwin — grade 10, Rye, 
for diction and tone of speech 

Othello, Robeson — grades 10 Honors, Choate; 12, Pomfret 

Richard II, Evans — grades 11, Millbrook; 12, Loomis, 
Choate, Millbrook 

Rime of the Ancient Mariner (Pop. Sci. Monthly Educ. Dept.) 
— grade 9, Peddie 

Sandburg, Carl, The People, Yes (Decca)—grade 12, Pomfret 

Shaw, G. B., Broken English and Spoken English — Gilman 

She Stoops To Conquer (Intern. Audio-Video Corp.) — grade 
10, Peddie 

Sohrab and Rustum (Pop. Sci. Monthly Educ. Dept.) —grade 
9, Peddie 

Voice of Poetry, John Gielgud and Edith Evans — Gilman 

Miscellaneous comments: Noble and Greenough and Abbot 


Academy report a wide use of Shakespearean recordings — 
unavailability of information prevented them from sending 
details at the time of receiving the request. Exeter reports 
having available for its own use a very wide selection of 
phonograph records and pictures. For information and 
copies of a list of subjects covered by its collection, inquiries 
should be addressed to Chilson H. Leonard, The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. Millbrook has used no 
films, but students make picture displays of play and film 
versions of novels studied. Gilman makes wire recordings of 
many useful radio programs: “You Are There,” Theatre 
Guild, etc. Noble and Greenough finds that the wire re- 
corder is very helpful with remedial English work. 


The Committee hopes that this list will help many, 
but we hope even more that teachers seeing the list 
will send us information on materials they have used 
successfully. We realize that we have only scratched 
the surface with this study, and we shall be grateful 
to receive cll information you may wish to send. We 
shall make every effort to see that such a continuing 
discussion of audio-visual aids for teaching English 
receives publicity in this column, 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., February 24 and 25, 1950 


Preliminary Outline of Program 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24 
9:00 A.M. Registration Begins 
10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meeting under the auspices of the 


National Council of Independent Schools 
2:30-4:30 P.M. Section Meetings: 


ArT 
Chairman, Oliver W. Nuse, The Wm. Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
This meeting will be held in the National Gallery of Art. 


EnGuIsH 
Chairman, H. Hall Katzenbach, Jr., Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D. C. 
This meeting will be held in the Folger Library. 


{ LIBRARIANS 
Chairman, Mrs. Rachel F. Wood, Mount Vernon Seminary, 
Washington, D. C. 
This meeting will be held in the Library of Congress. 
Primary Scuoots (Grades 1-5) 
Chairman, Martha C. Parsons, Friends School, Baltimore, Md. 


RELIGION 
Chairman, Dr. John Page Williams, Headmaster, St. Christo- 
pher’s School, Richmond, Va. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
Chairman, (to be appointed) 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25 
9:00 A.M. Registration Continues 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings: 


ELementTAryY Scuoots (Grades 6-9) 
Chairman, Frank S. Somerby, The Buckley School, N. Y. City 


LANGUAGES 
Chairman, Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The Wm. 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Note: Henry Lee Smith, Fr., Director of Foreign Language 
Training, Deputy Director of Foreign Language Institute, 
Department of State, will demonstrate the teaching of foreign 
languages. 
SociaL StupiEs 
Chairman, Mrs. Donald Chrisman, Northampton School for 
Girls, Northampton, Mass. 


12:45 P.M. Luncheon 
Chairman, Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The Wm. Penn 

Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1. Greeting from the American Council on Education, Dr. 
George F. Zook, President 

2. Report of the Chairman of the SEB 

3. Address, Paul E. Smith, Ass’t Director, Div. of Inter- 
national Educational Relations 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings: 


MATHEMATICS 
Chairman, James L. Dresser, The Gilman Country School, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


PuysicaL EpucaTion 
Chairman (to be appointed) 


REMEDIAL READING 
Chairman, Rhoda Harris, Headmistress, Albany Academy for 
Girls, Albany, New York 


SECONDARY SCHOOL SCIENCE 
Chairman, (to be appointed) 


Nore: There will be exhibits of text books and of audio-visual aids, including showings of films, during the two days. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


KennetH C, Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


In opening this year’s department on public relations it was decided to let an outsider look at the independent schools. Since 
parents form, perhaps, one of the most important of our many publics, it is fitting that we permit them the first chance to express 


their views and to tell us what they expect. 


Mrs. Isabel Proudfit is well qualified to be our first guest writer. 


Mrs. Proudfit, who 


is the mother of three children, all of whom have received their education exclusively in independent schools, is an able writer. She 
has written many stories for young children, as well as the biographies of Hans Christian Andersen, Robert Louis Stevenson, Mark 


Twain and, most recently, of James Fenimore Cooper. 
York City and London. 


Before turning to juvenile writing she was a newspaper reporter in New 


A PARENT LOOKS AT THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 


By Isaset Boyp Prouprit 


I 

T first glance I would seem to be the ideal per- 
son to write on the subject of parents and the 
independent school. I have three children, 
all of whom have attended private schools exclusively. 
They started young, and have continued bravely 
through a total of ten different schools during the 
past seventeen years. The oldest child is now a 
sophomore at Smith College, the older boy a senior 
in preparatory school, and the younger boy a ninth- 

grader this fall. 

But sometimes I feel that I shall never see the in- 
dependent schools functioning normally, or at least 
in the traditional manner. (I use the first person 
singular in this article because we have no father in 
our family.) I began to know these schools in the 
lean 30’s, when they were obviously in a precarious 
state financially (two of the schools my children at- 
tended closed down; family moves and the shift from 
day school to boarding school accounted for the rest 
of our changes). After the 30’s came the fattened 
40’s, when applicants descended on the schools like 
locusts. Now, I believe, we are entering on a period 
of change and flux, when the homogeneous middle- 
class group, which once made up the majority of the 
student body at the independent schools, is giving 
way to a melting pot of races and nationalities and 
social background. The facts in this matter are 
plain enough. Public opinion is more and more in 
favor of giving a greater variety of boys and girls a 
chance at the best the private school has to offer 
through scholarships. The average middle-class 
American family of cultural background is in many 
cases losing out in the struggle to maintain its children 
in independent schools at the increased costs of this 
education. The commercially-successful parent is 
being welcomed more and more readily into the fold. 
Those who believe that the reddest blood always 
runs most freely in the more rugged members of 
society will welcome this change of patronage. Cer- 
tainly anyone with the smallest degree of curiosity 
about the future will be interested in the results. 


As a member of the middle-class, of course, which 
is in the squeeze-position all over the world today 
because of its ideals and standards, I cannot help 
being slightly rueful. We do want the best of educa- 
tion for our children, and we do resist the idea of ac- 
cepting it on scholarship. Yet getting this educa- 
tion has become a serious problem for many parents 
who could once have afforded it easily. Naturally 
the cost of maintaining an individual child in a school 
has gone up considerably. Also most schools now 
spend 10-15% of their income on scholarships, so 
that the parent who pays full fees actually makes a 
substantial contribution to the scholarship fund in 
addition to paying for his own child. This method 
of handling the scholarship problem seems to me seri- 
ously open to question, because it puts an added 
burden on the individual parent at a time when he is 
least able to sustain it. After his children are through 
school, when the boy has made good and the girl 
married, the appeal for scholarship funds would surely 
not fall on deaf ears. Under present circumstances 
it is not at all unusual for a family of average means 
to spend 15-25% of the family income for years on 
education. Miracles of ingenuity and domestic econ- 
omy go into this effort. Mothers who are univer- 
sity professors, editors, or community leaders by day, 
quietly wash the family linen at night to meet the 
school budget. ‘‘Harry is getting his teeth fixed this 
month. I shall probably get my new glasses by 
January.” ... “We have had simply to shut our 
eyes to the state of the living-room furniture until 
Mary gets through college.” The fathers of these 
families join readily enough in these postponements 
and compromises, although no substitute has yet 
been found for them in the field of domestic drudgery; 
when it is, I have no doubt that they will undertake 
it cheerfully. Meanwhile it is an open question 
whether the children of these parents will ever be able 


to earn enough to rise to the occasion in their turn 
with their children. 


While we are on this distressing subject of economy, 
may I say something else in a small voice? Some- 
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times I think the schools are not quite realistic in 


their attitude toward cutting expenses. Nobody 
wants teachers’ salaries or food bills to be pared. 
However, in the New England area, at least, many 
of the schools still seem to maintain acres of mani- 
cured lawns and lovely gardens as part of the school 
setting. One private school I know, which is dis- 
tressed for equipment and funds for teachers’ salaries, 
still has a prominent art critic come in one afternoon 
a week at a fee of a hundred dollars to criticize the 
work of those seniors who attend art classes. With- 
out going into the merits of individual cases, one 
wonders if the school grounds could not be made 
attractive in some more simple way, or certain frills 
cut from the curriculum. 


II 


What, then, do we get from our schools that makes 
us continue to seek them out and trust them? Ob- 
viously a brand of education which we approve and 
honor. A parent is no judge of technicalities. He 
cannot possibly say what should not be included in 
the curriculum; what trends in education are most 
valuable; how the administrative problems of the 
school should be handled. To attempt to do so 
would be sheer impertinence. What we can do is to 
say that we have looked upon the results and found 
them good. And in a majority of cases we are able 
to say this whole-heartedly. 

The times when dissatisfaction arises, it seems to 
me, come chiefly when the parent is associated with a 
school about which he had too little information in 
the beginning. Schools vary widely in their ideas, 
program, and administration. Yet how difficult it 
is to get definite information about them. One 
reads dozens of catalogues, and learns most frequently 
that the school is out “to develop character.” One 
visits school after school, is received charmingly in 
charming surroundings, and comes away quite 
baffled as to the real methods and purpose of the 
school. My own method of judging a school is to 
try to size up the people in charge during those brief 
and often peripatetic interviews with the authorities. 
If they seem straightforward and capable, I accept 
their guidance. But it would be a great help to par- 
ents if the schools were more definite in their cata- 
logues and interviews. 





“We are an established school, operating along 
traditional lines with emphasis on college preparatory 
work.” ‘‘We are an experimental school, trying out 
new theories of education constantly.” “We believe 
that athletics should not take too prominent a place 
in the school program.” ‘We put a great deal of 
time and effort into our athletics.” Administrative 
officers and teachers in most schools know these facts 
about each other, and assume that everyone else does. 
Actually, a parent often chooses a given school for no 
better reason than that the Bates boy in the next 
block went there, and seems to be developing nicely. 

Even after the child enters che school, I think the 
average parent welcomes information about it. The 
crumbs which one receives from a busy and absorbed 
child are often totally inadequate. Often the mere 
question of when he is coming home again is shrouded 
in impenetrable darkness until the last possible 
moment. Schools are sometimes evasive, I suppose, 
because they feel that to be so may save controversy. 
Actually, I think, this fear of controversy is ground- 
less. The average parent is a timid and respectful 
neophyte in the presence of school authority. He 
has no sales resistance whatever, if only someone 
will take the time to explain school policy or tech- 
nique to him sympathetically. What the parent dreads 
is to be shut out from the school situation, brushed 
off as the nuisance he often must be. The cheering 
cup (of coffee or tea) and social amenity, with which 
most schools greet their parents, is a step in the right 
direction. Even more appreciated is a good hearty 
talk about something more important than locker 
room problems or unmarked linen. 

The solid rock, of course, on which the independent 
school stands is its ability to offer a more rounded 
program with more individual attention. Its ener- 
gies are not nearly so scattered, as the public schools’ 
quite properly are, among mechanical and commercial 
courses, free milk funds, dental hygiene, etc. As long 
as this rock stands, the independent schools will have a 
place and a purpose. The boys and girls who attend 
them will look back upon their school years with 
appreciation and affection. A new generation of 
parents will come knocking on their doors in mingled 
hope and apprehension. The earth will turn on its 
axis, supremely indifferent to troubled parents or 
hectored headmasters and headmistresses. 





ADULT EDUCATION — A NEW TREND 


Independent schools, since they are a part of the 
community, should take part in the community life 
and attempt to serve the townspeople in any way 
possible. Although only 17% of the schools answer- 
ing last year’s public relations questionnaire were 
actually carrying on adult education programs, many 


more than that expressed their desire to enter this 
important field of public service. 

In the past I have included notes concerning spe- 
cific programs of various schools. They were unique 
in that the private school was the agent making the 
offering to the townspeople. The results have been 
excellent as well as beneficial to all concerned. 
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Here in Connecticut, however, two schools, Choate 
and Taft, have independently and nearly simultan- 
eously arrived at what seems to be a much better 
approach to the whole problem of adult education. 
The results? — Time alone will tell. All that can be 
said at present is that enthusiasm runs exceedingly 
high on the part of all those who learn of the projects. 

At Choate School, Earl G. Leinbach, Assistant 
Headmaster, is the one who has worked out the prob- 
lem, so I shall present here the report he sends in 
answer to my request. It is entitled “Adult Educa- 
tion at Choate.” 


Our approach to the question of Adult Education may pos- 
sibly vary from the accepted procedure of other schools. 


Our primary objective was to include in our offerings only 
those courses desired by the adults of Wallingford. It was not 
a question of stating that we would offer certain courses with 
the hope that they would be acceptable to the community; we 
wanted to offer what they desired most. 


Our approach was made through the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Churches and Civic Organizations of Wallingford — a cen- 
tral group which coordinates the activities of some ninety-four 
organizations and churches. We indicated our desire to do our 
share in adult education. We were aware of the extensive adult 
education program offered by the public schools and made it 
clear we wished to supplement rather than parallel their courses. 


There were at least four meet ngs with this council during 
the spring and summer. Out of these deliberations emerged the 
formation of an Adult Education Council which includes repre- 
sentatives from the public school, lay citizens, and Choate. This 
council is charged with the responsibility of planning a program 
in Adult Education which will consider the future needs of the 
town as well as the present. To date, we are working on a ten- 
year program. 

The program will be known as the Wallingford Adult Educa- 
tion Program, not the Lyman Hall High School or Choate pro- 
gram. By and large, we shall be handling courses the High 
School is not qualified to handle or cannot handle because it is 
a public school. The tendency is to let us handle the so-called 
“cultural” courses, whereas the public school will concentrate on 
the vocational side. 

We are planning to offer Current Affairs and Parliamentary 
Procedure courses. These two subjects were selected by the 
council from a list which also included Public Speaking, Con- 
temporary Religion, Great Books, Art Appreciation and Music 
Appreciation. 

The men selected to be in charge of the courses will plan 
their work during the fall term, and the courses will be given 
during the winter term for ten weeks. We prefer to go slowly 
at first because we have no idea as to how these courses will be 
received by the adults If successful, we shall broaden our 
offering the following year. 

The whole plan has evolved very slowly — initial discussion 
centered around the Superintendent of the Public Schools, his 
Director of Adult Education, and me. We had several strategy 
meetings prior to any meetings with the council. In my opinion 
the plan we have followed has the value of our giving the pri- 
mary responsibility to the council, and thereby coordinates our 
efforts with the community. 


It remains to be seen whether we are right or not. 


— Eart G. Letnsacu. 


At Taft, our program has progressed to the point 
that we are offering nine different courses this year 
in conjunction with the town of Watertown’s Adult 
Education and Recreation Program. Since it is I 
who have been responsible for the idea and execution 
of the Taft work, I shall let the editor of the local 
paper give his story as published on September 30 
in the Town Times. It is under the headline “Unique 
Combination by Taft and Public School Depart- 
ment.” It reads: 


Taft School this year joins with the local Board of Educa- 
tion in creating a unique precedent in private and public school 
cooperation. In offering certain of its education facilities for 
regular evening classes, Taft becomes the first independent school 
to completely cooperate with an existing community program 
of adult education. 

A varied and successful program sponsored by the local 
public school system and its faculty personnel will be enlarged 
to include nine courses at Taft School under the direction of 
Taft masters and staff members. Arrangements for these adult 
courses have been made by John Regan, director of the Adult 
Education and Recreation Program, and Kenneth C. Parker, 
public relations director at Taft School. 

As announced previously, John Reardon and William Sulli- 
van will deliver lecture courses on “The American Scene” — a 
study of historical events since World War I and their effect on 
modern literature. These classes will start on October 10 at 
Taft School. 

The first course in a year-around sports seminar will be con- 
ducted by Robert C. Adams, coach of football at Taft. Mr. 
Adams’ class on football will be devoted to a discussion of the 
fine points and inside strategy of the game. Later in the year 
James Logan and Henry Pennell will teach similar classes in 
basketball and baseball, respectively. 

Starting on October 10, a dancing class by Mrs. Charles 
Shons will offer instructions for beginners and provide experienced 
dancers with a refresher course. 

In the January term Robert L. Young will teach a course 
in Effective Reasoning. Mr. Young, who teaches mathematics 
at Taft, will illustrate methods of detecting flaws in arguments, 
political speeches and editorials. 

Joseph Lakovitch, physical director at Taft, will conduct a 
men’s game and gym class in the winter term. This class will 
start on January 2.... 


— The Town Times. 


Of course, this did not all come about as easily as it 
might appear. Our philosophy was very similar to 
that expressed in the report from Choate, so I shall 
not reiterate. 


This program likewise has evolved slowly. A 
faculty committee was appointed to study the field 
of adult education as early as 1947. It was not until 
Jate in 1948 that the contact was made with Mr. 
Regan, director of the local adult program (a pro- 
gram, by the way, which has been in continual exist- 
ence since 1912). Since then, an Adult Education 


and Recreation Advisory Committee of townspeople 
has been formed with the aims “(1) to ascertain the 
needs and wants of the community, (2) to advise 
the director in formulating a long-range program, 
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and (3) to help promote interest in the various activi- 
ties.” The committee proved to be an excellent one 
and is responsible for several of the new courses to be 
offered this year. Its latest activity is a telephone 
canvass of the town which is being directed by one of 
its members, a member of the Junior League of Water- 
bury. The purpose of the canvass is to stimulate 
further attendance at the classes, to see how well 
publicity for the program has been disseminated, 
and to ascertain the reaction of the townspeople to 
the program. 

It would seem, then, that here is something really 
new in the field of adult education as carried on in 
the independent school field. Two schools have hit 
upon the same philosophy of complete service and 
cooperation with local authorities. There may be 
other schools which have undertaken similar steps. 
If so, I hope that they will write to me so that their 
reports may be included in subsequent issues of the 
BuLterin this year. 


FOREIGN STUDENT VISITORS 


The New York Herald Tribune is again inviting 
foreign students to this country for the 1950 High 
School Forum. In the past, a large number of public 
schools have cooperated with the Herald Tribune to 
help entertain these students. Students have lived 
in homes of high school students and have entered 
into the community life as well as the school life. 

Through the efforts of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the Secondary Education Board, it will be 
possible for some of the students who will visit this 
country in 1950 to spend a short time as guests of 
independent schools. Mrs. Helen Waller, Herald 
Tribune Forum Director, and the S.E.B. Executive 
Committee hope that such a venture will prove worth- 
while for all those concerned. 

Since it is an experiment this year, it has seemed 
advisable to limit this opportunity to boarding schools 
for boys (grades 9 to 12) in the Connecticut and New 
York areas. Letters explaining the plan and asking 
schools to volunteer to act as hosts have been sent 
out and replies have already begun to come in as we go 
to press. The final selection of schools will be made 
by the Public Relations Committee in consultation 
with the Herald Tribune Forum directors. If the 
experiment is successful this year, it may be possible 
to arrange a visiting period for the whole group, both 
boys and girls, next year, at which time a greater 
number of our schools would have the opportunity 
to act as hosts. 

Visiting students this year will come from more 
than fifteen of the nations invited to attend the recent 
Indian conference. Such countries as Egypt, Indone- 


sia, Iran, Malaya, Nepal, Pakistan, Siam and the 
Philippine Islands will be represented. 


Visitors will live with the boys in the schools, at- 
tend classes, and enter into informal discussions of 
world affairs. Visits to local cultural centers and to 
modern industrial plants will help the visitors gain 
an all-round picture of life in the United States. 

This plan will offer an excellent opportunity to 
foster international good will and should prove most 
stimulating to students who come into contact with 
the visitors. Further reports on this project will be 
made in subsequent issues of the BULLETIN. 


A 150rH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


Last spring Deerfield Academy celebrated its 
150th anniversary. Since many schools plan various 
celebrations each year, I have asked Russ A. Miller, 
chairman of the Deerfield Anniversary Committee, 
to write a short article treating the public relations 
aspects and problems facing those who plan such 
programs. His report follows: 


An anniversary celebration presents a very real opportunity 
from the standpoint of public relations. Friendly associations 
with the colleges can be renewed. Ties with parents and alumni 
can be strengthened. And finally, the attention of the public 
can be called not only to your own school but to the whole inde- 
pendent school picture. This is what we tried to do at Deer- 
field last May 20 and 21 when we commemorated our 150th 
Anniversary. Dr. Frank L. Boyden, the headmaster, had been 
preparing for the event in his own mind for many years. It was 
my responsibility as Chairman of the 150th Anniversary Com- 
mittee to see that his plans were carried out. 

It goes without saying that preparing for an event of this 
sort raises many difficult problems. Each particular celebra- 
tion will present some individual problems, but many will be the 
same, and perhaps our experience will be helpful to others who 
are planning such an occasion. My first piece of advice is to get 
all the counsel you can from other men who have faced the same 
problem. M. Lawrence Shields, who had been Chairman of the 
Committee making the arrangements for the induction of Dr. 
John M. Kemper at Andover, was kind enough to lend me a 
complete file of everything that he had done. This was of the 
utmost benefit. Princeton University sent the file on their Bi- 
centennial Celebration. I was also fortunate that Dr. Claude 
M. Fuess, Headmaster-emeritus of Andover, who had been the 
chairman of their 150th anniversary committee, was nearby, in 
Amherst, where I could confer with him and get some excellent 
advice. Boards of Trustees often contain men who can help, 
and I am glad publicly to record the debt which I owe to the 
Deerfield Trustees in this respect. Secondly, I should recom- 
mend that the chairman be allowed to secure a top-notch secre- 
tary. If possible, she should be a person thoroughly familiar 
with the school, so that places and personalities will not need 
to be explained to her. Such a secretary will be worth triple her 
salary in the final critical period of preparation. The weather 
will be another headache, and one about which little can be 
done. We did take out rain insurance to cover the rental cost 
of the costumes for our pageant. Since few schools are fortunate 
enough to possess an auditorium large enough to take care of all 
the expected guests it probably will be necessary to provide for 
a public address system with outlets in several of the school 
buildings, so that all may hear the program in case of rain. 
Also, one must be prepared to work. At Deerfield, for example, 
we sent out 16,000 letters and cards in two weeks. At first the 
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task seems overwhelming, but gradually it reduces itself to se- 
quence and order, and what must be done becomes clear. One 
should not hesitate to delegate responsibility. Other members 
of the faculty can take charge of parts of the program and re- 
lieve you of the burden. Be sure, especially, to turn the whole 
problem of press and radio coverage over to one man, and do 
not give him anything else todo. He will be kept busy. Report 
frequently to the student body on the progress you are making. 
Try to build up their interest and enthusiasm. When the anni- 
versary comes you will need their help. We are particularly 
proud of the fact that no outside help was hired for our celebra- 
tion. The masters and the boys did the work. 

And, finally, a word about the object of all this — Public 
Relations. Notify the press, metropolitan as well as local, well 
in advance that you have a story. Keep them informed of your 
progress. If you have something worthwhile they will cover it. 
Deerfield is exceptionally fortunate in its location in one of New 
England’s most historic towns. The anniversary pageant, 
written and directed by John Haydn Jones, recently appointed 
headmaster of the Riverdale Country School, took full advan- 
tage of this in a moving and memorable manner. The result 
was something which none who saw it will ever forget. A similar 
opportunity exists in most schools. An anniversary celebration 
can do much for your own school and for all independent schools. 


— Russ A. MILter. 


PLEASE! 

As I close this first 1949-50 appearance of “Our 
Schools and the Public,” I should like to reiterate 
the plea for your cooperation in making this a lively 
section of the Buttetin. The more we can present 
news of your activities in the field of public relations, 
the more interesting the section will be for our 
readers. 

Looking back over the last two years we note that 
the initial year was one in which this department 
carried general news, and news largely of what was 
being done in the colleges, where public relations has 
come of age. Last year, we heard more of happen- 
ings on our own campuses. Let us hope that even 
more of this type of news will come in this year. 
Already several items have reached me, but lack of 
space prohibits me from using them in this issue. 
Rest assured that I welcome your news and that, as 
was stated when we first undertook “Our Schools 
and the Public,” this department is your department. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Joseru R. W. Dopnce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
KENDALL S, PennypackeER, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, III. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE CLASSROOM 


St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass., has 
introduced a new two-month course, “Studies in Ed- 
ucation,” into the twelfth grade program. The course 
is designed to acquaint graduating seniors with the 
rudiments of educational philosophy and with its im- 
plementation in the curricula of liberal arts colleges. 
William W. Barber, Jr., Headmaster, and Edward T. 
Hall, Assistant Headmaster, who planned the pro- 
gram, believe that every student entering college 
should know more of the purposes and thinking re- 
sponsible for higher education than it is possible to 
learn from a college catalogue. The aim of the course 
is to provide a mature incentive which will enable 
entering freshmen to judge more critically and more 
discerningly their own particular relationships to the 
college education they are getting. 

Reading in the course begins with Education for a 
World Adrift, by Sir Richard Livingstone, and — by 
contrast — Education for Modern Man, by Sidney 
Hook. The second month is devoted to a specific 
consideration of the philosophies and curricula of cer- 
tain liberal arts colleges. Readings and discussion are 
based on the Harvard Report, General Education in a 
Free Society, on the unpublished Report of the Com- 


mittee on Curriculum of Yale University, and on The 
Idea of a Princeton Education, published by Princeton 
University, and on representative publications of 
other institutions. Lectures and discussions are 
supplemented by visits from administrative repre- 
sentatives of each college under consideration. 

A secondary objective of the course is, through 
use of the lecture and discussion method in alterna- 
tion, and through the absence of secondary school 
administrative routines, to acquaint students leaving 
school with the method and manner of college teach- 
ing. 

This course, which was inaugurated last year, re- 
ceived such favorable support from the Sixth Formers 
who took it that it will be continued and enlarged 
this year. 





A department of religion and three new courses 
have been introduced this fall to the curriculum of 
The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J. The newly 
organized department of religion is under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Powell H. Norton, school pastor. It 
provides religious instruction for students in all grades, 
both Lower and Upper School. 

Offered for the first time are introductory survey 
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courses in the Russian and Greek languages. Both 
are being taught by Henry J. Fitzell, who was ap- 
pointed this summer to the faculty. A graduate of 
The Taft School and Princeton University, Mr. Fit- 
zell served as a language expert with the U. S. occu- 
pation forces in Germany prior to his appointment at 
Peddie. 

Also added is a new course in harmony, arranging, 
and music appreciation, under the direction of Fred- 
erick P. Williams, a graduate of the Oberlin College 
Conservatory of Music and Columbia Teachers’ Col- 
lege. The course is supplemented by individual in- 
struction and group instruction in various musical 
instruments. 





For the past two years there has been such a spirit 
and practice of cooperative works among the music, 
crafts, drama, and art departments of The Hackley 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y., that it was thought wise 
to merge these four areas of creative activity into one 
department to be designated as the arts department. 

The prime advantage in such a set-up would be 
one of collective planning, with objectives sufficiently 
broad to permit the maximum of participation of all 
departments, with each activity master understanding 
not only the role that his own particular activity will 
play in a given project but also the inter-relation of 
all the other art areas in the general pattern of the 
undertaking, resulting in an enriched learning experi- 
ence for the students involved. The ultimate objec- 
tive is to implement the lessons learned, not only in 
the classroom and in the life of the school generally 
but also in that larger area, the community. 

Among the projects that have been talked of as 
possible undertakings are an American folk opera, a 
Greek tragedy with some very definite contemporary 
values, a Gilbert and Sullivan opera. All the pupils 
engaged in this work, whether they will be working 
in the music or craft or drama medium, will be able 
to see the immediacy of the lesson learned, for the 
lessons will be put into immediate practice. 

In the field of individual enrichment for the gen- 
eral school body, a series of concerts of a musical na- 
ture, and possibly a concert in the field of the dance, 
will be added to the exhibits of original works of con- 
temporary local artists held last year at the school. 
All this is not to make the student body either music- 
minded, art-minded, or drama-minded but to make 
them life-minded, for the arts do play a highly im- 
portant role in our lives. 

Each student at The Hackley School was offered 
the chance to enroll in some special activity this fall. 
The list from which he could choose included archery, 
rifle, photography, publications, dramatics, arts, shop, 
printing, ceramics, forum, choir, jazz appreciation, 
radio workshop, orchestra, radio players, and sailing. 


For the past three years the English department 
of The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., has required 
summer reading of the old boys in the four upper 
classes. The boys must read three books, which are 
chosen by the department, and a test is given soon 
after the fall term begins. The purpose of the re- 
quirement is to keep the boys from losing touch with 
their training in reading and to enlarge still further 
the scope of their reading. 





James S. Guernsey, headmaster of Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Del., has announced plans for 
the broadening of the school curriculum, effective 
during the current school year. Each student of the 
upper school will carry five subjects, one being an 
elective. Typing has been made a required subject 
until the student has passed minimum proficiency 
tests. Elective courses include those in history, gov- 
ernment, and science. 





Under the direction of Jeremiah Ford III, head of 
the English department, St. George’s School, New- 
port, R. I., is showing to all students below the upper 
third of their classes in reading aptitude the moving 
pictures developed by Harvard University. The 
movies, which force a student to read with fewer and 
fewer fixations and at an increasingly rapid pace, are 
shown for a half hour after the evening meal. Fol- 
lowing the movies, the students take a comprehension 
test on the subject matter of the picture. Class work 
during the period of the pictures is conducted without 
outside preparation by the students, who substitute 
the reading of selected pocket books for homework. 
It is as yet too early in the program to report results. 





A course in typing has been added to the curricu- 
lum at The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., this 
year to meet the widespread and enthusiastic interest 
of students from the third through the sixth form. 
The course will be given three times a week through- 
out the year to successive groups of boys for ten- 
week periods. 





In order to increase the relations between the 
people of Latin America and the United States, the 
Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., has 
inaugurated a new policy concerning Spanish-Ameri- 
can students enrolled as cadets at the academy. In 
this new program all Spanish-speaking cadets have 
been placed in a special section called Basic English. 
This course covers a three-year period during which 
time the cadets will be trained in the use of English 
by a native-born instructor. In the third year course 
the students will read mature works of English and 
American literature, including at least two plays of 
Shakespeare. The textbook for the first year course 
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has been written by the Spanish instructors for the 
needs of Spanish-speaking cadets at a military 
academy. In this way the Spanish-speaking student 
will acquire more quickly and efficiently proficiency 
in English, the main reason for his being sent to 
school in the United States. These courses are emi- 
nently practical and the response from the students 
and parents has been encouraging. 





St. John’s Preparatory School of Danvers, 
Mass., has added a course in elementary journalism 
to its curriculum. The course, which is designed to 
aid the members of the staffs of the school publica- 
tions, will be given by Brother Leonard, C.F.X., who 
has served as moderator of various scholastic publica- 
tions at several Xaverian Brothers schools. 





A most welcome change in the scheduling at the 
Allendale School, Rochester, N. Y., is the stagger- 
ing of the class periods throughout the week. Classes 
now meet at a different time each day. Comments 
have been most favorable. After some bewilderment 
the first two days of school, the boys have become 
adjusted to their varying schedule, and the feeling is 
that it is much less monotonous. 





Under the direction of Dr. Howard L. Rubendall, 
Headmaster, the Mount Hermon School, Mount 
Hermon, Mass., instituted a somewhat more elabo- 
rate program of orientation this fall. With students 
arriving on Wednesday, faculty members were asked 
to return on Monday. That evening the heads of 
departments, comprising also the standing Curriculum 
Committee, met with the Headmaster and the 
Assistant Headmaster, Arthur D. Platt. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to discuss the year’s educa- 
tional prospects and to hear the report of a Commit- 
tee on Study Methods by its chairman, Jervis W. 
Burdick, Jr. 

From this beginning, the program spread to the 
resident dormitory advisers at a morning meeting the 
next day, and to the meetings of the academic depart- 
ments in the afternoon. The orientation sessions 
ended with the traditional “opening dinner’’ attended 
by the whole faculty and staff on Tuesday evening. 
The program was planned originally for the especial 
benefit of new faculty members, but it also proved to 
be a vehicle for informing old members concerning re- 
cent developments and new policies. An appraisal 
has been made toward further refinement another 
year. 

Orientation of new students has also been the 
subject of a survey at Mount Hermon. A committee 
under Raymond Patouillet has been investigating 
critically the methods of making the new boy “feel 


at home,” and of indoctrinating him with sound atti- 
tudes toward his academic work during his first few 
days at the school. 





The Stony Brook School, Stony Brook, L. L, 
inaugurated a special series of “How to Study” classes 
during the first week of the fall term. Classes were 
conducted for all forms in how to study mathematics, 
English, languages, science and Bible. One class 
period was devoted to instruction in library tech- 
niques. 





Pebble Hill School, Dewitt, N. Y., has this year 
inaugurated a system entirely different from that 
customarily used in its Upper School for the conduct- 
ing of classes and study halls. Whereas Forms I 
through VI formerly had home room desks in a main 
study hall from which they moved each period to 
individual class rooms, the plan adopted this fall pro- 
vides for a home room for each form. There is no 
movement of students between classes. Instead, 
masters move between periods from one form room 
to another according to their teaching schedules. 
The purpose of the change is to cut down confusion 
and congestion in the narrow corridors caused by the 
entire school changing classes between each period, 
to save time and enable masters to start classes more 
promptly, to knit each form more closely together, 
and to improve general school discipline and morale. 
Both students and faculty have expressed satisfac- 
tion with the new system and feel that it is an im- 
provement over the one formeily used. 





After a faculty committee at Newark Academy, 
N. J., had spent last year studying the daily schedule 
with a view toward its improvement, a new plan, 
which provides for a seven period class day ending at 
2:15 P.M., was launched at the September opening. 
An Activities Period which is open to all from 2:15 
to 3:00 provides time and place for intramural sports, 
musical organization meetings, editorial board meet- 
ings for the school publications, and similar group 
activities. One Activity Period a week is regularly 
assigned to the showing of a moving picture, and a 
second for a speaker on some topic of current interest. 
In order to allow all students to take part in the vari- 
ous activities scheduled throughout each week, prac- 
tice for school teams is not allowed before 3:00 o’clock. 





St. James School at St. James, Md., intends to 
make better use of the Life magazine pictorial exhib- 
its, particularly those on the history and culture of 
western Europe. The exhibits have been chosen after 
consultation with the heads of the various depart- 
ments as well as with the head of the lower school. 
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Prior to the showing of the exhibits, questionnaires 
are drawn up which require close study and observa- 
tion of the pictures. These questionnaires are an- 
swered by some groups, whereas others visit the ex- 
hibit during class time and discuss the pictures with 
the master concerned. 





Samuel Beeler, head of the Mechanical Arts De- 
partment at the Detroit University School, has in- 
troduced a course for his students in the field of marine 
architecture. It is believed that this may be the first 
time such a course has been given in an American 
independent school. 

An innovation this year will be the driver training 
course given in conjunction with the National Safety 
Program. The school now uses a dual control car 
provided by the automobile dealers of the area. 

The driving course is under the direction of Samuel 
Beeler and Norman Platine. Mr. Beeler has con- 
ducted a course in motor mechanics at D.U.S. for 
some years now, while Mr. Platine directed a course 
this past year based on the text Sportsmanlike Driving. 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENT 


In August ground was broken for the construction 
of a new dormitory at The Hill School, Pottstown, 
Pa. The dormitory will cost approximately $350,000 
and will provide accommodations for 60 boys and 
apartments for two married masters and a single 
master. The building will be named “The Marjorie 
Potts Wendell Dormitory” in honor of Mrs. Wendell, 
wife of the Head Master, Dr. James I. Wendell. De- 
signed by the architectural firm of W. G. Eckles, the 
building will be of concrete and steel construction, 
faced with brick and Indiana limestone trim. It will 
be 50 feet by 137 feet, four stories high. On the lower 
floor there will be a recreation room and special study 
cubicles for boys who wish to work in a quiet atmos- 
phere. Another feature of the dormitory will be a 
study hall for those boys who need direction in the 
development of systematic study habits. In planning 
the new dormitory, the school has no intention of in- 
creasing the present size of the student body. It is 
hoped to have the building ready for occupancy by 
September, 1950. 





During the past summer a new faculty house was 
constructed upon the campus of the Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass. 

In addition to designing the new house, Carroll 
Rikert, Superintendent of Property, assisted by John 
L. Archibald, Superintendent of Maintenance, has 
directed the remodeling of four dormitory apartments 
for newly married faculty members and the refurbish- 
ing of other quarters for new occupants. The improve- 





ments are in accord with the policy of Dr. Howard 
L. Rubendall, Headmaster, to assure comfortable and 
attractive faculty housing. 





An important addition to the building at the 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, has 
just been completed. It provides a suite of rooms for 
the music department, including office for the Direc- 
tor, individual teaching room, listening room, and 
classroom. It provides two new classrooms, and a 
room approximately 50’ x 25’ for use of junior-school 
art. These added facilities bring other improvements 
in plant: doubling the size of the foreign-language 
laboratory, a student-activities room, a new rest room 
for the junior school, and a specially equipped room 
for remedial reading. 





The contract for building the new $250,000 gym- 
nasium at Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass., has 
been awarded and construction will start immedi- 
ately. The building is to be completed by June 1, 
1950. The gymnasium will contain a basketball floor 
of sufficient size to accommodate two practice courts 
and a championship court, two squash courts, locker 
and shower facilities for the entire school, athletic 
director’s office, visiting team rooms, and other facili- 
ties which will be helpful in the activities of the stu- 
dent body. The new gymnasium will serve as the 
athletic center of Berkshire School and will round out 
the plant into an adequate and economical school unit. 





The Stony Brook School, Stony Brook, L. L., 
has broken ground for a $175,000 classroom building 
which will provide, in addition to eight classrooms, 
a study hall and two laboratories, one for physics 
and the other for chemistry. The Arno C. Gaebelein 
Memorial Library with space for 6,000 volumes will 
be housed in the new unit as well as the Headmaster’s 
office with a separate records room. Present plans 
for construction indicate that the new building will 
be completed before September, 1950. 





The Haverford School, Haverford, Pa., opened 
this fall to the pleasant accompanying sounds of 
cement mixers, stone chippers, carpenters and other 
evidences of progress, as work continues on the first 
unit of its building expansion program. Two modern 
wings are being added to the present main senior 
school building, providing three new science labora- 
tories, a projection room for the visual aids program, 
and additional classroom and office space. The con- 
struction, which will be completed during the fall 
term, was made possible by subscriptions to the 
school’s War Memorial Fund. A war memorial al- 
cove will commemorate the Haverford men who lost 
their lives in the recent war. 
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A new addition has been recently completed at 
the Admiral Farragut Academy, Pine Beach, N. J. 
The new structure, which is the sixth major building 
to be erected in fifteen years, was added to the present 
academic building and will serve a dual purpose as a 
study hall and combination auditorium-chapel. The 
building was primarily designed for the use of the 
cadet corps and its various small group assemblies. 
Large school functions will continue to be held in 
the Senior Gymnasium. 





Last summer the McCune Dining Hall at Shady 
Side Academy, Pittsburgh, was remodelled. A 
curved ceiling of accoustical plaster was installed, in- 
direct cove lighting from trenches on each side of the 
ceiling provided; loud speakers were built into the 
ceiling itself above new colonial-type brass chandeliers, 
and the whole hall painted wedgwood blue with 
white woodwork. 

The largest dormitory, Croft Hall, was remodelled 
to provide a large commons room for students and 
two new entrances to the building; one faculty apart- 
ment in Croft was remodelled to provide an extra 
room. A third floor apartment in Morewood House 
was insulated and remodelled to provide two new 
faculty homes. 





Playing an important part in the events of the 
commencement week end at The Mercersburg 
Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., the ceremony for the 
sealing of the date stone of the new recitation and 
laboratory building took place on June 4. The new 
building, for which the school has been conducting a 
campaign for several years, will be named in honor of 
Dr. William Mann Irvine, first headmaster of Mercers- 
burg. It will contain the library, named in honor of 
Dr. Boyd Edwards, and memorials to the 94 Mercers- 
burg boys who gave their lives in the Second World 
War. 





A half million dollar building program is now 
underway at The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J. 
Last May construction was begun on a new $350,000 
Mills Memorial Gymnasium at Peddie. Cornerstone 
laying for the new gymnasium is scheduled for Peddie’s 
Fall Homecoming Day on Saturday, November 12, 
and it is expected that the gymnasium will be com- 
pleted and ready for use by early next spring. Funds 
for the gym were raised by alumni, patrons and 
friends of the school during 1943-44. 

Construction has just been started this fall on the 
Ayer Memorial Chapel at Peddie. The chapel will 
honor, with individual portraits and citations in a 
Memorial Foyer, the sixty-three Peddie men who 
gave their lives in World War II. To be built at an 


estimated cost of $200,000 the chapel is scheduled to 
be finished in time for the June commencement exer- 
cises at Peddie. Funds for the Chapel were raised 
this past year in a joint drive by the War Memorial 
Committee and the Fourth Loyalty Fund. 

Starting this fall, the Fifth Loyalty Fund Drive 
will seek to raise $100,000 for the completion of this 
building campaign, which is the first step in the new 


postwar campus development and expansion program 
at Peddie. 





Randell School in Denver begins its 27th school 
year with a greatly expanded program. Although 
the expansion program began a year ago, with the 
purchase of and removal to a new school building, 
this year’s fall opening finds a planned curriculum in 
keeping with these changes. 

During the summer months, a library wing was 
added. This now houses the many books acquired 
by the school through gifts and purchases. Books to 
meet current trends will be added, all of which will 
be catalogued and classified. Mrs. Bernarda Bowlds, 
a graduate and former library assistant of Mount 
Saint Joseph’s College in Cincinnati, Ohio, was added 
to the staff this year. In addition to cataloguing and 
indexing, Mrs. Bowlds is installing a filing system 
for clippings and pictures used by the teachers of all 
grades. Supplemental reference books needed by 
the teachers are procured by Mrs. Bowlds from the 
public library. 

An enthusiastic athletic program is now in prog- 
ress, in charge of James Quinn, Athletic Director, a 
graduate of Colorado University. Mr. Quinn’s new 
assistant is Roy Brown of Bowdoin College and 
Denver University. Included in sports plans for the 
fall will be a football team with regularly scheduled 
games. This will be followed by basketball games 
following the same procedure. Supplemental plan- 
ning will include bowling for both boys and girls, 
tennis and horseback riding, swimming and skiing. 

One of the highlights of the curriculum is the 
addition of a special course in western history, taught 
by a well-known Colorado woman, Caroline Bancroft, 


author and lecturer, who has made western history 
her specialty. 





At St. Bernard’s School, Gladstone, N. J., the 
contract has been signed and ground broken for the 
construction of a new $100,000 dormitory of modern 
design. This building will provide accommodations 
for 44 boys, a married master’s apartment and a new 
science laboratory. 

The interior of the cow barn has been entirely 
renovated during the summer. This was made pos- 


sible through the generosity of Richard V. N. Gam- 
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brill, vice-president of the Board of Trustees. A 
dressing room for visiting teams has been added to 
the main building. 





The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., reached the 
completion of the first phase of its development pro- 
gram when the outstanding school indebtedness was 
liquidated in the spring. The establishment of a 
$450,000 Faculty Fund is the next step in the pro- 
gram, which calls for a total of one and a half million 
dollars. Considerable progress has already been 
made in this Faculty Fund. The final stages of the 
program call for funds to erect a new science building 
and an enlarged gymnasium. 

For the third successive year five hundred books 
have been given to the library of the Taft School by 
an anonymous donor. This is the largest of several 
gifts of books which the library has received during 
the past year, among them a gift of forty books, 
mostly fiction, presented by a student at the school. 

The Curtis House, purchased over a year ago by 
the Taft School, has been extensively remodeled into 
two large apartments for the faculty. The house, 
conveniently located near the school, is one of the 
old homes on the village green. 





The class of 1949 presented St. John’s Prepara- 
tory School of Danvers, Mass., with a tape recorder 
to be used in the speech department and for use by 
the dramatic club under the direction of Frank 
Sheehan, instructor in reading and speech. 





During the summer Pebble Hill School, Dewitt, 
N. Y., carried out a program of alterations and im- 
provements in its Upper School building in order to 
provide more space for an expanding enrollment. 
This program included the finishing-off of an unused 
loft above the Upper School study hall. A good- 
sized, light, airy study hall and three classrooms were 
constructed in this space to provide more adequate 
room for the members of the Junior School. Under 
the successful and capable direction of John G. Hodg- 
don, a member of Pebble Hill’s faculty since 1944, 
this department had completely outgrown its former 
quarters. The new quarters provided this summer 
allow for adequate space for the Junior School apart 
from the upper grades and contain sufficient room for 
future expansion. 

To help defray expenses for this important addi- 
tion to the school plant, the Mothers’ Club and 
Fathers’ Association staged a very successful Country 
Store Carnival. This affair was held on the school 
tennis courts during the afternoon and evening of 
September 17. About $5,000 was thus raised. 

Two downstairs classrooms in the Upper School 


building were also altered and redecorated during the 
vacation months. The improvements here con- 
sisted of new ceilings, the installation of fluorescent 
lights, and the painting of walls and ceilings. 





A $100,000 building program is under way at the 
Maumee Valley Country Day School, of Toledo, 
Ohio. When the construction is completed at the 
first of the year the school will have available an 
additional five-classroom wing and a dining hall. 





Major improvements to the school plant at Wood- 
berry Forest School, Virginia, include the installa- 
tion of a new sprinkler system as part of the fire- 
fighting equipment of the school. As an adjunct to 
that, a new pipe line is being laid across the campus 
connecting the sprinkler system to a 50,000 gallon 
water tank to provide additional pressure for the 
sprinkler system. 





The Allendale School, Rochester, N. Y., sold a 
portion of its property last summer, including a small 
house and barn, to Mrs. Katherine Shedd, who con- 
verted the barn into a most attractive school building 
and moved her nursery school into it this fall. Since 
Allendale has also added the first and second grade 
to its curriculum this year, a boy can now go from 
nursery school through to college all on the same 
grounds. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 

The Peddie Summer School, Hightstown, N. J., 
completed on August 19 the second season of its 
School of Remedial Instruction. This eight weeks 
program is a special branch of the summer session. 
It provides detailed diagnosis of scholastic problems 
and specialized techniques for overcoming them. 
Diagnosis includes attention to such factors as health, 
vision, personality, mental ability, and school achieve- 
ment. Complex cases are referred to psychological 
clinics and medical specialists. 

The courses given build up basic skills in reading 
(including writing and speech) and arithmetic. Each 
student’s program is individual and starts with his 
special needs and abilities. The aim of the reading 
course is twofold: to develop better reading tech- 
niques and to develop effective expression in the speak- 
ing and writing of ideas and experiences gained from 
reading. The interest and cooperation of the student 
are obtained by having him help plan his own read- 
ing improvement program and by helping him find 
suitable books and materials in subjects which he 
likes. The arithmetic course stresses mastery of the 
fundamental operations and their application to 
practical verbal problems. Such programs permit the 
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student quickly to gain a sense of successful achieve- 
ment and to progress at his own rate of learning. 

Substantial gains were made by all students who 
completed the courses. The four students in the ad- 
vanced reading class made an average gain of two 
and a half grades. The ten students in the inter- 
mediate reading class made an average gain of almost 
one year in reading; of slightly more than one school 
year in vocabulary; and of half a school year in 
spelling. In the special arithmetic class there was an 
average improvement of one school year. 

Still more important than improvement of basic 
study skills were changes in attitudes of the students. 
Most of them started the work with an outlook that 
was either negative or apathetic. All finished the 
summer eight weeks course with a new sense of 
achievement, and with very evident confidence to- 
ward further school activity. 





Pingry Summer School, Elizabeth, N. J., re- 
ported an enrollment of 266 boys and girls. There 
were 132 in academic courses and 134 in the recrea- 
tional program. There were 104 boys and twenty- 
eight girls in the academic section and seventy-three 
boys and sixty-one girls in the recreational division. 

The school offered twenty-nine review courses and 
seventeen advanced credit classes. There were six- 
teen pupils enrolled in special remedial reading groups. 
The review courses attracted the largest number of 
students. 

Edward W. Hathaway and Francis W. West were 
co-directors of the school, heading a staff of twenty- 
seven instructors in the academic section. The eight 
teachers in the recreational department were directed 
by Reese Williams. Roy R. Shrewsbury was in charge 
of remedial reading work, and Mrs. Helen B. Wasasier 
headed the elementary classes. The school closed 
August 19 after an eight-week session. 





The twenty-ninth annual summer session of The 
Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., was held this 
summer with fifty-two students from ten states and 
four foreign countries in attendance. Dr. William S. 
Litterick was in charge of the summer session for the 
twelfth year. 

A three-fold program was offered, with a regular 
ten weeks session offering a combination of one new 
and one review course, a specialized eight weeks pro- 
gram in remedial reading, spelling and arithmetic, 
and a Lower School program offering courses for 
students in grades five through eight. 

In addition, a number of Baptist Conferences 
were held on The Peddie campus with the Baptist 


Ministers of New Jersey meeting from June 27 to 
June 29, The Baptist Young People of New Jersey 
holding their annual encampment during the first 
week in July, The Baptist Laymen holding a three- 
day conference at the end of July. The New Jersey 
Youth Temperance Conference met for three days at 
the end of August. 





The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., held its 
eighth annual summer school this summer. Edwin 
C. Douglas, chairman of the mathematics depart- 
ment during the regular session, was head of the 
school. 

Because of the hot weather, picnics and swimming 
were featured during the afternoons for the sixty- 
four boys who attended. 


COURSES FOR ADULTS! 

On October 17 the Andover Evening Study Pro- 
gram for Adults opened at Phillips Academy for the 
thirteenth season. The program, which consists of 
fourteen separate courses this year, will continue 
through December 8. 

The courses are staffed by members of the Phillips 
Academy faculty and by teachers from neighboring 
schools and colleges, all of whom serve without pay. 
All proceeds beyond the actual costs of operation are 
given annually to charitable and educational causes 
in and about Andover. To date, a total of $4,500 
has been so given. This adult school is open to all 
men and women; those whose formal education has 
been limited are especially welcome. On or before 
October 3 the charges are $1.00 for enrollment and a 
fee of $1.00 for each course taken. 

The Evening Study Program this year includes 
fields widely ranging in interest and content. In the 
field of foreign study there is a course on areas of 
crisis in the world today, and a course on the civiliza- 
tion of France. A course entitled “Seven Rebel 
Thinkers” presents a series of important ideas in 
various fields, dramatized in the lives of seven famous 
men, among whom are Socrates, Jefferson, Pasteur, 
Einstein, and others. 

In the field of literature and the arts are courses 
linking art and poetry, one on the reading of fiction 
and one on the reading of plays. Other courses are 
concerned with music, amateur photography, studio 
art, fire-fighting, trees of the Andover region, effective 
speaking, swimming for women, and keeping fit. 





The third year of the Exeter Program for Adult 
Education sponsored by The Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy opened in mid-October with a full schedule of 


1 Please see also pages 15, 16, and 17 for further news of adult education programs. 
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six courses offered in the fall term. Five additional 
courses will be given during the winter term, which 
begins after Christmas. 

The enrollment for the present year is above the 
number for last year, when 354 men and women took 
part in the program. Twenty-one members of the 
Exeter Faculty and two teachers from the local public 
school system are giving their services. All proceeds 
are turned over to local charities. 

One new course of particular interest is entitled 
“The Citizen and His Community.” Dr. Henry 
Phillips of the academy faculty is chairman for this 
series, which features panel discussions by prominent 
professional men of the state. The Commissioner of 
Education, the Superintendent of the State Police, a 
Federal Judge from the regional Circuit ‘Court, the 
Speaker of the State Legislature and the State Bank- 
ing Commissioner are among the prominent authorities 
who will speak in the series and conduct the discussion 
of their particular topics. Two authorities and the 
Series Chairman will be present at each of the eight 
sessions. 

Wide local publicity by press, radio, and direct 
mail, in addition to a special promotional effort at 
the near-by Navy Yard, has been given to the series 
of courses. Men and women enrolled in the program 
represent a broad area that reaches from York Harbor, 
Me., to Haverhill, Mass. 





Launching an adult education “trial baloon’”’ last 
spring with three lectures for the general public, 
George School, Bucks County, Pa., is following up 
this fall with three more Monday evening programs, 
plus six Tuesday evening adult classes. 

The expanding adult education program is being 
run by a board made up of George School trustees 
and faculty members and public school educators of 
Bucks County. It is a phase of the school’s public 
relations activity, which itself was begun on a full- 
time basis in August, 1948. 

Dr. Donald Hatch Andrews of Johns Hopkins 
University will lead off the Monday evening events 
with a talk on “Atomic Energy and Your Future,” 
followed by a musical performance by a string quartet 
of Philadelphia’s New School of Music, and concluded 
for this autumn with James P. Warburg, economist 
and author, discussing “Last Call to Common Sense.” 

Tuesday classes to be held at four different campus 
locations will present Dr. Frances Fussell of Swarth- 
more, Pa., and Ernest Seegers of the George School 
faculty leading a course in “Interpreting Current 
Events”; Horace Alwyne of Bryn Mawr, Pa., teach- 
ing “A Listener’s Approach to Music”; Hobart V. 
Leslie of Trenton, N. J., leading a course in square 
and folk dancing; Robert K. Austin of Council Rock 


High School, Newtown, Pa., teaching “Adult and 
Child Psychology”; Leah Perkins, George School, in 
“Tray Painting,” and Palmer Sharpless, George 
School, in “Furniture Repairing.” 

Fees for the classes range from $3.50 to $5.00 for 
six meetings, and the hours have been arranged from 
7:15 to 9:30 in order to provide minimum interference 
with the normal routine of the school. 

Although enrollments were taken for both the 
tray painting and furniture repairing courses, they 
could not begin on October 4 along with the other 
four because of a delay in completing the school’s new 
Hallowell Arts Center, where the handicraft classes 
were scheduled to meet. 





For the second successive year Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., will offer an adult education pro- 
gram. This year registration and first courses will 
be held on October 31. The evening classes, meeting 
once a week, will run through a period of ten weeks. 
Each class will last one and a half to two hours. A 
fee will be charged for each course. 

The courses offered include What’s Behind the 
News, Geopolitics and Geonomics, National Parks 
and Conservation, Advanced Composition, Creative 
Drawing and Painting, Physical Education, Photog- 
raphy, Shop, Nature Study, Local Weather Forecast- 
ing, Mixed Chorus, French, German, Italian, Port- 
uguese and Spanish. 





Certain classes of the Adult Education Program 
of Watertown, Conn., are being held at the Taft 
School, this year. This has enabled the town’s pro- 
gram to be broadened considerably. 

Messrs. John K. Reardon, William H. Sullivan, 
Roland W. Tyler, and Robert L. Young of the Taft 


School faculty are giving courses. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The purchasing of a fire engine by Proctor Acad- 
emy of Andover, N. H., is one step further toward in- 
tensifying the fire fighting program which has be- 
come of vital importance in the town and state. 
Under a program set up by the New Hampshire State 
Forestry Department, the Proctor students and 
faculty are trained, and have been of value during 
the last few years, in fighting forest fires. The 
academy is also called upon to assist in fighting local 
house fires but their equipment has been inadequate. 
Last year, Headmaster J. Halsey Gulick and the 
members of the senior class put their heads together 
and came forth with the idea that an engine should 
be had. The result — the class of ’49 gave as their 
gift to the school $200 towards the initial cost, and 
the suggestion that it be named the “Forty-Niner.” 
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Proctor has been fortunate in securing a used fire 
engine from the Concord Fire Department, and 
although it is 25 years old, it is still in very good con- 
dition. It is now in the school shop, where the boys 
taking the auto mechanics course are giving it a 
thorough overhauling. Soon the “Forty-Niner” will 
be ready for its first call in Andover. 





During the coming year, the Guidance Director 
at St. James School, St. James, Md., hopes to 
establish closer contact between the students’ faculty 
advisers and their parents. The advisers will be 
urged to write at least three letters to the parents of 
their advisees and to comment at length on the stu- 
dents’ progress, with special reference to the non- 
academic aspects of their lives at school. It is hoped 
that this closer contact between advisers and parents 
will create better understanding of the advisees. 





Sailors of St. George’s School, Newport, R. L. 
winners in 1948 of the Mallory Trophy of the Inter- 
scholastic Y. R. A., will commence construction of a 
new class of sailboats this fall as part of the school’s 
recreational program. The boats are being designed 
by Mr. Baker of the school staff, and the boys will be 
able to follow the project from preliminary sketches 
through the tank testing, moulding loft, and building 
procedures. The preliminary sketches show a planing- 
type hull, twenty feet long and generously canvassed. 
A deep metal centerboard, pivoting rudder, roller 
reefing, and short foredeck will make them suitable 
to the school’s shallow beach and the Sakonnet Pas- 
sage’s short seas and variable breezes. The hulls are 
to be built by the strip-planking method. Members 
of the sailing club will be assisted by other boys in 
the construction. The school expects to complete 
one, and possibly two hulls in time for the spring 
sailing season. 

The Winter Exercise Building of The Choate 
School, Wallingford, Conn., was the site of a Products 
Show sponsored by the local Exchange Club on 
September 14, 15, and 16. Sixty-eight Wallingford 
manufacturers and business men displayed their 
products to an estimated attendance of 25,000 
people. Proceeds from the show are to be used for 
the purchase of band uniforms for the Lyman Hall 
High School. 





A long-felt need at Blair Academy, Blairstown, 
N. J., was met last spring with the establishment by 
the Board of Trustees of a permanent alumni office 
at the academy. The editing of The Blair Academy 
Bulletin, contact with alumni, the arranging of dinners 
and alumni meetings and all other functions naturally 


pertaining to the field of alumni relations have now 
been concentrated in the hands of John Kempf, ap- 
pointed by Headmaster Benjamin D. Roman to 
head the new office. 





Woodberry Forest School, Virginia, will present 
to the faculty and students three outstanding lec- 
tures during the coming year, as well as a number 
of musical and dramatic recitals to be announced 
later. Leland Stowe appeared on November 2 in a 
lecture entitled ““We Still Have Time to Win Peace.” 
Col. John D. Craig, author of Danger Is My Business, 
will use that title for his lecture to the school on 
February 22. H. J. C. Mackarness will lecture on 
poetry at a school convocation on January 8. 





On September 20 151 acres of woodlots on the 
Western Reserve Academy (Hudson, Ohio) farm 
were dedicated as a tree farm by the Ohio Forestry 
Association. In return for advice from the Ohio 
Division of Forestry these woodlots will be managed 
by the academy in the future as an experimental 
forest along the lines of the best and the most modern 
conservation practices. Those boys who pursue work 
on the academy farm as an extra-curricular activity 
will thus have a fine opportunity to observe and 
learn about the most approved techniques in scienti- 
fic forest management. 





Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Ill., began 
its 93rd year on September 13, its second year on the 
new campus west of town. The confusions attend- 
ant upon the transfer of the school from one site to 
another are now in the past. As soon as the money 
is available for a gymnasium, the school will have its 
basic building equipment. The school building 
houses not only the classrooms but also the adminis- 
trative offices, dining hall, library, and study hall. 
The athletic department has quarters in the base- 
ment. Three dormitories, one of them entirely new, 
and three cottages, which house faculty and students, 
are operating smoothly. Other faculty residences are 
scattered over the campus. The school now has a 
well-equipped infirmary. Four modern, well-con- 
structed tennis courts were added to the grounds this 
summer. The lakes on the property continue to 
attract fishing and sailing enthusiasts, and the many 
acres of playing fields are more than adequate for the 
athletic needs of the school. 

In an effort to make smoother and more natural 
relations between Lake Forest Academy and Ferry 
Hall, Headmaster E. Francis Bowditch and Head- 
mistress Frances Wallace recently sponsored a joint 
meeting of the student councils of both schools. The 
first result of this meeting, the traditional Calling 
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Night at Ferry Hall, is believed to have been the 
most successful Calling Night on record. The stu- 
dents of both schools enjoyed the informal attire 
allowed them and the informal arrangements. Games 
of all sorts, music, dancing, and little-rehearsed skits 
were all popular. 

Further plans call for joint meetings of student 
forums and joint chapel services, to be preceded by 
buffet supper at the host school. Arrangements are 
also being made for greater cooperation between the 
schools on the occasion of formal dances. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


As usual at this time of year, the schools have re- 
ported many new appointments. 


By invitation of the Board of Trustees of the Loomis Insti- 
tute, Windsor, Conn., distinguished educators, a representative 
group of parents and alumni, and state and local dignitaries 
assembled at the school on Wednesday, October 26, to meet its 
new headmaster, William Speer, and Mrs. Speer. 

Guests registered in the library upon their arrival, and a 
buffet luncheon was served in the school dining hall at 12:30. 
At the exercises, which began in the chapel at two o’clock the 
principal speakers were Henry Sloane Coffin, President-Emeritus 
of Union Theological Seminary, Victor L. Butterfield, President 
of Wesleyan University, and George Van Santvoord, Head- 
master of Hotchkiss School. Nathaniel H. Batchelder, Head- 
master-Emeritus of Loomis School, and the new Headmaster 
completed the program of speakers. Tea was served at the 
Headmaster’s house following the exercises. 


Before becoming Loomis’s second Headmaster, Mr. Speer 
had taught at Asheville School in North Carolina, Shady Hill 
School in Cambridge, Mass., and was Assistant to the Headmaster 
of Gilman School in Baltimore. Following almost three years of 
active duty with the Navy during the war, he accepted a post 
in the Admissions Office at Rutgers University and was later 
appointed Director of Admissions. When he was called to 
Loomis, Mr. Speer was Director of Student Life at Rutgers. He 
is a graduate of Hotchkiss School and of Princeton University. 

George Winthrop Bayley joined the faculty of Loomis at the 
beginning of the present school year. Mr. Bayley, who holds 
the degree of Bachelor of Music from the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, will direct the glee clubs of Loomis and 
Chaffee Schools and will teach courses in music appreciation. 
He is a member of the American Guild of Organists, and has 
during the past two years been assistant conductor of the Canter- 
bury Choir at Trinity Church, Boston. George Upson Warren, 
a graduate of Phillips Academy and Yale University, fills a 
vacancy in the history department. Mr. Warren served in the 
Marine Corps during the war, and after his discharge spent 
some time with Taylor Pinkham and Company before deciding 
upon teaching as a career. Denman Henderson Boyd and 
Morris Henry Brown are additions this year to the English de- 
partment at Loomis. Mr. Brown, who received his degree from 
Wesleyan with distinction in creative writing, has served in the 
Medical Corps of the Army. Mr. Boyd, who also studied at 
Wesleyan, served in the Naval Air Corps during the war. He 
will be the assistant coach of first team football. George Cassidy 
Hastings, Loomis ’44 and Yale '48, returns to Loomis to teach 
Latin and English. Mr. Hastings captained the wrestling team 
at Yale and will coach wrestling in addition to his teaching duties. 


The Board of Corporators of The Peddie School, Hights- 
town, N. J., announced last June the appointment of Dr. Carrol 
O. Morong as Headmaster. He succeeds Dr. Wilbour E. Saun- 
ders, who resigned January 1 of this year to accept the Presi- 
dency of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School of Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. Morong has been the pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Mount Vernon, New York, for the past two years. He came 
there from a directorship in the Baptist denomination and pre- 
vious pastorates in Peoria, Ill., Waltham and Brockton, Mass. 

Dr. Morong received his elementary education in Newbury- 
port and Haverhill, Massachusetts. A graduate of Andover 
Newton Theological School, Newton Center, Masachusetts, he 
attended Boston University Graduate School of Theology, where 
he received his Doctorate. 

He is a member of the Board of Trustees of the Andover 
Newton Theological School, a member of the Publishing Com- 
mittee of Missions Magazine, Chairman of the Editorial Board 
of The Crusader Magazine, and was a delegate from the Northern 
Baptist Convention to the World Council of Churches, Amster- 
dam, Holland, in 1948. 

At the opening exercises Dr. Morong announced two adminis- 
trative appointments and presented the new faculty and staff 
members. Appointed Assistant Headmaster at Peddie was 
Dr. William S. Litterick, a graduate of Brown and Rutgers Uni- 
versities. Dr. Litterick came to Peddie in 1930 and has since 
served as head of the mathematics department, Director of 
Studies and Guidance, head of The Peddie Summer School, and 
Acting Headmaster from January to June, 1949. Dr. Litterick 
is a member of the American Mathematical Society, a member 
of the Board of Examiners of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, a Director of the Bureau of Research of the Secondary 
Education Board, and a consultant to the Educational Records 
Bureau. He succeeds Ralph E. Harmon, who after forty-three 
years of service to Peddie, was awarded a sabbatical leave for 
1949-50, and will then retire. Lloyd Ogden, master in the depart- 
ment of mathematics at Peddie, was appointed Assistant Dean. 

Faculty additions are: Lawrence D’Elena, a graduate of 
Peddie, 1930 and Princeton University, taught at The Penning- 
ton School before coming to Peddie. He is a master in Spanish 
at the school. Paul N. Jepson, Jr., master in the lower school, 
is a graduate of Haddonfield High School and Lafayette College. 
Jepson is also in charge of the lower school athletic program. 
Henry J. Fitzell, a graduate of The Taft School and Princeton 
University, teaches German, Russian, and Greek at the school 
and coaches fencing. Harold L. Richardson, Jr., was graduated 
from Phillips Academy and Yale University. In addition to 
teaching English, Mr. Richardson is on the football coaching staff. 
James M. Van Stone, who was graduated from Mount Hermon 
School and Wesleyan University, teaches biology and chemistry. 
Frederick P. Williams, a graduate of Malverne High School, 
the Oberlin College Conservatory of Music, and Columbia 
Teachers’ College, is Director of Instrumental Music in charge 
of orchestra and band and gives a course in music. He taught 
last year at The Accident School in Accident, Md. Theodore 
C. Wright, a graduate of George School and Haverford College, 
taught last year at St. George’s School in Middletown, R. I. 
At Peddie he will be a master in the lower school and be Assist- 
ant Varsity Coach for football. 

Teaching art will be Mrs. W. Lester Cooke, Jr., who will offer 
a course in art and designing at Peddie. Mrs. Cooke is the wife 
of W. Lester Cooke, Jr., head of the Princeton University De- 
partment of Art. 


The Rev. Charles Martin, formerly rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Burlington, Vt., has been appointed Headmaster of 
St. Albans School, Washington, D. C., succeeding the Rev. 
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Albert H. Lucas, who resigned to become Archdeacon of the 
Diocese of Maryland. Born in Philadelphia, Canon Martin was 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania and immediately 
became associated with the Episcopal Acaden.y in Philadelphia 
as instructor, chaplain, and later as assistant headmaster. He 
was ordained to the priesthood in 1933. In addition to fourteen 
years of teaching experience and his recent pastoral work, he 
has been chairman of the school board, member of the city 
council of churches, of the city planning committee and the 
Community Chest Board of Burlington. 

New appointments to the faculty of St. Albans are: Ernest 
C. Downs, who teaches Form A and sacred studies; Samuel J. 
Hoffman, science; Frederick L. Scott, sacred studies and Form B; 
Harold C. Myers, Jr., mechanical drawing and industrial arts; 
and Richard Wayne Dirksen, associate instructor in music. 

St. Albans School has suffered a severe blow in the death of 
Bertram D. Hulen, State Department correspondent of the 
New York Times and moderator of the Government Class at 
St. Albans. Mr. Hulen lost his life on July 12, when thirteen 
United States correspondents were killed in the crash of a 
Dutch KLM Constellation near Bombay, India. The American 
reporters were returning from a tour of Indonesia. Mr. Hulen 
had been for many years associated with St. Albans, and his 
death came as a great shock to all alumni, students, and masters 
who had known him. 

Mr. Hulen’s place as leader of the Government Class will be 
taken by Waler H. Waggoner, who replaces Mr. Hulen as 
State Department Correspondent for the New York Times. Mr. 
Waggoner graduated from Bard College in 1939, was Military 
and Economic Correspondent for the Times from 1944 to 1949. 
He held a Nieman Fellowship from Harvard in 1947 and 1948. 





Robert G. McAllen has resigned as Headmaster of The 
Hun School of Princeton, N. J., and Captain Frederick G. 
Richards, U.S.N., who retired from the Navy this summer, has 
been named as his successor. 

Captain Richards, who graduated from the Naval Academy 
in 1915, has had a distinguished career in the Navy. He is a 
veteran of the naval operations accompanying the invasions of 
Normandy and Southern France and holds numerous decora- 
tions, including the Silver and Bronze Stars and the Croix de 
Guerre. For the past five years he has been Professor of Naval 
Science and head of the Naval ROTC unit at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Under Captain Richards’s administration, The Hun School 
will continue to fill its role of a small preparatory school. Con- 
trary to the prewar days when emphasis was on tutoring, stress 
is now placed on an informal atmosphere and flexibility of 
curriculum to satisfy the individual needs of each student. 





The Board of Trustees of the Peekskill Military Academy, 
Peekskill, N. Y., announced last April that Howard K. Moore, 
then Acting Headmaster, had been appointed Headmaster of 
the Academy. 

George D. Senter, a graduate of Blair Academy and Brown 
University, joined the faculty after serving as a member of the 
faculty of the New Hampton School, New Hampshire. Mr. 
Senter is a member of the mathematics department at the 
academy. 

As of the opening of school, September 18, Mr. Moore an- 
nounced the following additional appointments to the faculty 
for the year: 

Captain Millard G. DuBois, who for the past two years has 
taught mathematics in the Upper School and acted as assistant 
coach of soccer, has been appointed Head of the Junior School, 


to replace C. E. Sampson, who is now filling an executive posi- 
tion at Cheshire Academy in Connecticut. Captain DuBois, a 
graduate of Kingston, New York, High School, received his B.S. 
Degree from Middlebury College, attended summer sessions at 
Duke University, and in June, 1949, received his M.A. Degree 
in Administration from Columbia University. Mrs. DuBois 
will act as House Mother at the Junior School. Paul Cameron 
Boyd has been appointed teacher of reading and mathematics 
in the Junior School. He was graduated from Drury Academy, 
Springfield, Mo., received his A.B. Degree from Drury College 
in 1920, his M.A. Degree in Economics from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1921. The Rev. Thomas Cleland Winn has been 
appointed teacher of science in the Upper School. He will also 
supervise equitation and assist with other athletic activities. 
Mr. Winn obtained his secondary education in the Pengyang 
School and the Seoul Foreign School. He received his A.B. De- 
gree from Asbury College in the fields of science and mathema- 
tics. He studied international relations at Columbia University 
1940-41, entered the Princeton Theological Seminary in 1941, 
and received his Th.B. Degree there in 1944. Ronald B. Thomas 
has been appointed Director of Music, to succeed Henry M. 
Gates, who has accepted the position as Director of Music in 
the Public Schools of Gardner, Mass. Mr. Thomas received 
his Mus.B. Degree from Boston University in 1949. Ralph L. 
Perkins has been appointed to teach mathematics in the Upper 
School. He is a graduate of Bridgton Academy, North Bridgton, 
Me., and in 1930 received his A.B. Degree from the University 
of Maine. He has done graduate work at Bates, New York 
University, and Rutgers. Alvin F. Buchanan, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed teacher of science, military science, and assistant in 
athletics. He is a graduate of the Peekskill High School, and in 
June, 1949, received his A.B. Degree from the University of 
Rochester. 


Five new instructors have joined the faculty at The Phillips 
Exeter Academy this year. Dandridge M. Cole, a Princeton 
graduate of 1942, and former instructor at Bryn Athyn Acad- 
emy, will teach science. Morris M. Oldham, a graduate of the 
College of Wooster, Ohio, and former instructor there since 
1945, will also join the science department. A new biology in- 
structor is William J. Haas, Tufts graduate and former teacher 
at Somerville (Mass.) High School and Curry College. 

The other two new instructors will join the English depart- 
ment. John B. Heath, Yale graduate of 1946, and former in- 
structor at Exeter in 1947, returns to the school after a year on 
the faculty at Germantown Academy. Jett D. Thomas, also a 
Yale graduate of February, 1949, assumes full instructor’s 
duties after completing a half-year at the academy last June as 
part-time instructor observing teaching methods under the 
school’s Harkness Plan. 





Three new instructors have joined the faculty at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. Gordon G. Bensley, a Yale graduate 
and former Andover student who has studied at l’Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris and at the Institute of Design in Chicago, 
will assist in the Addison Gallery of American Art as an instruc- 
tor in studio work. John R. Lux, a graduate of Pennsylvania 
State College, will teach mathematics and mechanical drawing, 
and assist in coaching athletics. W. L. Schneider, a graduate 
of Northwestern University who formerly served as director 
of instrumental music at Skokie, Illinois, and as teacher in the 
Lyric School of Music at Des Planes, Illinois, will be in charge of 
instrumental music at the academy. 

Edward J. Shea becomes Director of Athletics and Physical 
Education at Andover, filling the position left vacant by the 
retirement last June of Ray A. Shepard. Mr. Shea holds the 
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degree of S. B. from Springfield College and A. M. from Emory 
University, where he was Associate Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion before coming to Andover. Dr. Benjamin G. Ferris, Jr., 
who is currently in the Department of Physiology at the Harvard 
University School of Public Health, has been named Associate 
School Physician at Andover, filling the vacancy caused by the 
death last summer of Dr. Henry M. Bernhardt. 

On May 20, 1949, the French government awarded the Palmes 
Académiques to Dr. James H. Grew and Floyd T. Humphries 
of the French Department of Phillips Academy. 

The Oedipus Rex of Sophocles: an English version by Dudley 
Fitts of the department of English of Phillips Academy and 
Robert Fitzgerald has been published recently by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 

On November 17, Layman’s Guide to Modern Art by Mary 
Chalmers Rathbun and Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., was published 
by the Oxford University Press. Mr. Hayes is Director of the 
Addison Gallery of American Art at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
and Miss Rathbun was formerly research assistant at the gallery. 

In September a revised edition of 4 New Introduction to Greek, 
by Dr. Alston H. Chase of Phillips Academy and Henry Phillips 
of the Phillips Exeter Academy was published by the Harvard 
University Press. 

Alexander D. Gibson, Instructor in French at Phillips Acad- 
emy, is the author of Causeries, a French reader and conversation 
book, published this past summer by Henry Holt. 





Dr. James E. Coons of Tilton School, Tilton, N. H., has 
announced the appointment of Karl B. Dearborn as dean to 
succeed the late John F. Thompson. Mr. Thompson, who had 
been associated with the school since 1919, died suddenly in New 
York April 1. 

An alumnus of Tilton and of the University of New Hamp- 
shire, Mr. Dearborn has had wide experience as a teacher and 
administrator in private schools during the past twenty-five 
years. He taught English at the University School for Boys, 
Baltimore, Md., and at the Nichols School, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
from 1934 to 1942 was headmaster of the Palm Beach Private 
School, Palm Beach, Fla. Before coming to Tilton Mr. Dear- 
born spent three years as Dean of Personnel Administration at 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

John D. Condit, Dartmouth °49, joined the Tilton School 
faculty this fall. He will teach English and music. 





The appointments of Paul Evans as acting head of the Eng- 
lish department and Francis Powell as acting head of the mathe- 
matics department at The Haverford School, Haverford, Pa., 
have been announced by the Board of Directors. A third ap- 
pointment for the current academic year is that of Mrs. Eva S. 
Rippard as teacher of the second grade. 

Mr. Evans, a graduate of Lafayette College who has done 
graduate work at the University of Pittsburgh, has taught at the 
University School in Pittsburgh and served as head of the Eng- 
lish department at George School, Pa., from 1928 to 1943. Dur- 
ing the war he edited publications for the Navy. Since then he 
has acted as Publications Editor for Philco, as an editor of the 
Winston dictionaries, as a teacher of semantics in the Philadel- 
phia Junto, and as a teacher of creative writing classes in the 
Philadelphia area. Mr. Evans came to The Haverford School 
during the year 1948-1949, 

Mr. Powell, who came to Haverford in the fall of 1948, is a 
graduate of Harvard. Before coming to Haverford he was, 
successively, instructor in mathematics, assistant headmaster, 
and headmaster (the last for four years) at Admiral Farragut 
Academy. 


Mrs. Rippard, a graduate of Swarthmore College, also holds 
an M.A. degree from the University of Pennsylvania. Her 
previous teaching has included elementary teaching, psycho- 
logical work, and remedial reading training at the Frankford 
Friends School, The Booth School, Friends Central School, and 
the Cassady Public School in Philadelphia. In addition to her 
work in the second grade at Haverford, Mrs. Rippard will de- 
vote some of her time to remedial reading activities. 





Three new members have been added to the faculty of 
The Hotchkiss School in Lakeville, Conn., for the 
coming year. George W. Jacobs, Jr., a graduate of Admiral 
Farragut Academy and Haverford College, has been appointed 
instructor in mathematics. Before coming to Hotchkiss, Mr. 
Jacobs taught at Adirondack-Florida School and at St. James’ 
School. Harris B. Stewart, Jr., has joined the Hotchkiss faculty 
as an instructor in public speaking and assistant in dramatics 
in place of Louis Connick, Hotchkiss 1941, who is doing graduate 
work at King’s College, Cambridge. A graduate of The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Mr. Stewart served for two years as lieutenant 
in the Army Air Force. After graduation from Princeton in 
June, 1948, he worked on a survey in Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf region. George N. Stone has joined the mathematics 
department. A graduate of Kent School and Yale, Mr. Stone 
served from 1942 to 1945 as a lieutenant in the United States 
Army. Upon discharge he did graduate work at Columbia and 
last year was on the faculty at Middlesex School. 

Paul R. Temple of the history department retired in June. 
He is now living in Keene, New Hampshire. Walter T. Wilson 
of the mathematics department is on leave of absence because 
of eye trouble. He hopes to resume his duties during the second 
semester. 





The Riverdale Country School, New York City, reports 
the following new members of the Boys’ School faculty: Mrs. 
Ethel Kapaloric, New York University B.A., to teach remedial 
subjects; H. Laurence Achilles, Jr., Union College B.A., Harvard 
M.A., to teach in the Lower School; Dean L. Johnson, Hastings 
College A.B., to teach choral music; Mrs. Mildred Clarke Mor- 
gan, Bennington College, student of Eliot O’Hara, to teach art; 
Leuden S. Roper, Jr., Temple University B.S., to teach physical 
education; Robin C. Wood, Oklahoma A. & M., B.S., Teachers 
College M.A., to teach physical education; Jerome H. Logan, 
Yale B.A., to teach in the Lower School; Glenn Degener, Prince- 
ton A.B., to tutor in the Middle School. 





Dr. Frank S. Hackett, founder of Riverdale Country 
School and headmaster for forty-two years, has retired to be- 
come the director of the movement for Peace Through Educa- 
tion to be developed on the 28-acre site recently secured by the 
school. He will devote his time to the spread of this idea and to 
the physical growth of the new school to be erected on the site. 

The trustees of the school have appointed John Haydn Jones 
as the second headmaster of Riverdale. Mr. Jones, born in 
Utica, New York, and a graduate of Hamilton College, has been 
a teacher of English at Deerfield Academy for the past fifteen 
years. He staged and directed the pageant celebrating the 150th 
anniversary of the founding of Deerfield. 

Mr. Jones has announced that it is his plan to institute no 
radical changes at Riverdale but to continue in the tradition so 
ably established by Dr. Hackett, adding and improving as the 
growth of the school warrants. 





Carle O. Warren, Headmaster of The Warren School, Olney, 
Md., has been elected vice-president of the Association of the 
Independent Schools of Montgomery County. 
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James P. Humphreys, Jr., has joined the faculty of The 
South Kent School, South Kent, Conn. Mr. Humphreys, a 
graduate of Williams College in 1948, taught last year in the 
Harvey School. 





This will be James Walker’s twenty-fifth year as principal of 
Westtown School, Westtown, Pa. He has announced his re- 
tirement as becoming effective at the end of this school year. 
A successor has not yet been appointed. 

Thomas Purdy has been appointed to the Westtown School 
faculty. He comes from three years of teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Beirut, Syria. 





William J. Evill and Arthur W. Abbott have joined the 
faculty of Asheville School, North Carolina. Mr. Evill, a na- 
tive of Plaidy-near-Looe, Cornwall, England, holds an M.A. 
from Exeter College, Oxford University. Before joining the 
Asheville School faculty, he taught at both Blundell’s School 
and Monmouth in England. He is hallmaster for the fourth form 
and is teaching history, Latin, and English. 

Mr. Abbott, a graduate of Wentworth Institute, Boston, who 
formerly taught at Tilton School for Boys, Tilton, N.H., and at 
Northfield (Mass.) High School, is teaching manual training at 
Asheville School, and serving also as Camping Director on the 
trips regularly taken by qualified boys in the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. 





New members of the faculty of St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H., this year are: William H. Hawley, remedial reading and 
English; Peter Marble, English; John C. McIlwaine, French 
and sacred studies; Peter B. Ogilby, general science; David W. 
Read, English. Returning to the faculty after several years’ 
absence is Dr. Thomas B. Walker, who will be Health Director, 
and in charge of the Infirmary. Kleber Hall returns to take 
charge of art; and John J. Healy, for many years assistant in 
the manual arts shop, now takes charge of that work. 

John Richards, a member of the faculty for thirty-seven 
years and for the past seven years head of the English depart- 
ment, retired last June. 





Five new teachers have been added to the faculty of Newark 
Academy, N. J., two in the primary department, one in the inter- 
mediate, and two in the upper school. Marion V. Richard will 
be in charge of the work of the first grade. Mrs. Richard formerly 
taught at the Easton School in East Orange and the Clark 
School, also in East Orange. She is a graduate of West Chester 
State Teachers College, and Newark State Teachers College. 
Barbara J. Thomas will be in charge of the second grade. Miss 
Thomas is a graduate of Mills School and Adelphi College, with 
a B.S. in Education. William Lincoln Schoff is master in charge 
of the First Form, teaching algebra and English at that level. 
Mr. Schoff is a graduate of Amherst College with an A.B. de- 
gree. He received his A.M. at Harvard. Charles L. Doyle has 
joined the English department in the upper school and teaches 
Second and Fourth Form English. Mr. Doyle is a graduate of 
St. Peter’s College with a degree of B.S. Walter Wilson Littell 
has joined the science department and will teach general science 
in Second and Third Forms, and be in charge of laboratory sec- 
tions in physics and chemistry. Mr. Littell is a graduate of 
Yale with a B.S. degree. He did graduate work at Harvard, 
where he received his M.Ed. He taught for a number of years 
in schools in Texas and Hawaii before coming to Newark 
Academy. 





Kingswood School of West Hartford, Conn., opened its 
thirty-second academic year under the leadership of a new head- 
master, Merritt A. Hewett, formerly registrar and director of 


admissions at Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. Mr. Hewett 
succeeds the late George R. H. Nicholson, founder of the school, 
whose death occurred in the fall of 1947. In the interim John 
A. McGuinn, long assistant headmaster, served as acting head- 
master. Mr. McGuinn has resumed his former duties, which 
include the chairmanship of the department of mathematics. 

Appleton H. Seaverns, instructor in modern languages and 
director of publicity since 1946, is on leave of absence in order 
to pursue graduate studies at Trinity College. His place in the 
modern language department has been taken by Russell Leonard, 
who formerly taught at the Manter Hall and Manlius Schools 
and who served as a supervisor in romance languages at Harvard. 
Mr. Leonard will also teach classes in art. Frank L. Eblen, a 
graduate of Kingswood, now a senior at Trinity College, is doing 
practise teaching in the social studies and assisting with the 
athletic program. 





Three new masters at Woodberry Forest School, Virginia, 
raise the number of members of the faculty to twenty-five, the 
largest in the history of the school. Ellis N. Tucker, for twenty- 
five years professor of mathematics and one-time acting president 
of the University of Shanghai, returns to Woodberry Forest, of 
which he is a graduate and a former master, as head of the de- 
partment of mathematics in the school, replacing W. L. Lord, 
who this year becomes full-time assistant headmaster. Ralph 
Wildes comes to the school as head of the music department and 
instructor in French. Mr. Wildes is a graduate of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music and attended Boston College, Har- 
vard University, and Middlebury College, where he was enrolled 
in the French School. He was master in French at the Emerson 
School in Exeter, N. H., from 1942 to 1946 and at the Arizona 
Desert School in Tucson from 1946 to 1947. Jack Glascock of 
Marshall, Va., also an alumnus of Woodberry Forest and a re- 
cent graduate of Hampden-Sydney College, joins the faculty 
as master in science and coach in three fields of athletics. Allan 
Barnett, for more than twenty years master in English and his- 
tory, as well as part-time librarian, became full-time librarian 
for the school with the opening of the new session. Mr. Barnett 
is assisted by Mrs. Barnett and Mrs. Woodson Harrison. 





Twelve new faculty members met their first classes at 
George School, Bucks County, Pa., in September: Francis A. 
Brown, graduate of Bowling Green State University, is instruct- 
ing in mechanical arts; E. Ruth Pettit, Ursinus College, girls’ 
athletics; Elinor G. Hollinger, Wilson College, science; Donald 
A. Magill, Haverford College, English and history; James A. 
Tempest, Lehigh University, mathematics; Anne D. McCarthy, 
M. S. University of Pennsylvania, mathematics and girls’ physi- 
cal education; Richard M. Petersen, Bucknell Univesity, mathe- 
matics; Richard L. Schultz, Rutgers University, languages. 
Athalia C. Jamison, Swarthmore College, English and girls’ 
physical education; Mary J. Reese, a student at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, assistant in fine arts; Bradshaw Snipes, 
Guilford and Haverford, history, and Mrs. Ingeborg Snipes, Guil- 
ford, languages. 

Palmer M. Sharpless, who has assisted in George School’s 
mechanical arts program the past three years, succeeds Robert 
Brown as the head of that department in the curriculum. Elea- 
nor K. Hess replaces Grace Thwing as head of the physical educa- 
tion program for girls. Mr. Brown served George School 31 
years and Miss Thwing 29 years before their retirement last 
summer. 





Benjamin D. Roman, Headmaster of Blair Academy, Blairs- 
town, N. J., has announced the appointment of two new men 
to the faculty, and an addition to the administrative staff. Henry 
B. Cowan, Jr., and Walter W. Hosler are the new members of the 
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teaching staff, both joining the English department. Mr. Cowan 
received the Bachelor of Arts degree, with Honors in English, 
from the University of Pennsylvania and was awarded the Mas- 
ter of Arts degree from the same university this past August. 
Walter W. Hosler, also of the English department, is a graduate 
of both Franklin and Marshall College and Temple University. 
Mr. Hosler belongs to the American Entomological Society and 
is the author of several monographs on plant breeding and insects. 





The following men have joined the faculty of Middlesex 
School, Concord, Mass.: Gregory C. Coffin, Marblehead, Mass.; 
Samuel E. Cutler, Newton, Mass.; David C. Huntington, Prince- 
ton, N. J.; Laurence H. Sanford, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; Philip 
C. Weld, Watertown, Conn. 





Brother Bertin C.F.X. has succeeded Brother William C.F.X. 
as Headmaster of St. John’s Preparatory School at Danvers, 
Mass. Brother Bertin comes to St. John’s from Keith Academy 
in Lowell, where he has served as Headmaster for the past three 
years, during which time he also served as Supervisor of Xaverian 
Brothers Schools in New England. Brother Bertin is the eighth 
in the line of headmasters who have served at St. John’s since 
the school was founded in 1907. A graduate of Catholic Univer- 
sity, Brother Bertin is regarded as one of the outstanding academ- 
ic and administrative leaders in the Congregation of Xaverian 
Brothers. Brother William, who has served at St. John’s since 
August of 1946, has been transferred to Baltimore, where he has 
assumed the duties of Treasurer of the American Province of the 
Congregation of St. Francis Xavier. 

Vincent R. Cronin, for the past six years an instructor in 
history at St. John’s Preparatory School in Danvers, Mass., re- 
signed his post in the late summer to accept an appointment as 
head coach of basketball at Boston University. His position 
in the history department is being filled by Brother Bosco C.F.X., 
who formerly taught at Mt. St. Joseph’s Academy in Baltimore, 
Md. 





Joseph Y. Rowe has returned to the faculty of St. James 
School, St. James, Md., after a year’s service abroad as dormi- 
tory supervisor and teacher in the American Dependents’ School 
in Munich, Germany. 





At the first meeting of the faculty of The Hill School, Potts- 
town, Pa., Dr. James I. Wendell, Head Master, announced the 
following new appointments for the coming year: James R. 
Blake was graduated from Harvard University in June, 1949, 
with an A.B. degree. He also spent one year of study at the 
City College of New York and Syracuse University as a mem- 
ber of the Army Specialized Training Program. Mr. Blake 
comes to The Hill as a member of the language department. 
A. Baker Duncan joins the faculty as swimming coach and his- 
tory teacher. He was graduated from Yale University in Feb- 
ruary, 1949, with an A.B. degree. During the summer of 1947 
he studied at the University of Mexico and in 1948 at the Uni- 
versity of Leeds, England. Russell M. Moore was graduated 
in June, 1949, with an A.B. degree from Princeton University, 
where he specialized in the humanities. Mr. Moore comes to 
The Hill as a member of the English and history departments. 

Although Isaac Thomas, The Hill, Class of 1905, officially 
retired from the faculty in June, 1949, he has agreed to continue 
his teaching career as a member of the modern language de- 
partment. George Dawson, a member of The Hill School 
faculty since 1921, has been appointed head of the Latin de- 
partment. 


Of the six new members of the faculty of Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass., two will enter the science de- 
partment. John A. Williams, A.B., Hobart 1949 will teach 
biology. Prior to his final years at Hobart, he had served thirty- 
seven months in the army and studied at the University of 
Glasgow. David E. Schrieber, teacher of physics, received his 
B.S. from Yale University last spring and toured Europe with 
the Yale Glee Club this summer. His Yale career, in which he 
participated in the musical, religious, and athletic programs, was 
interrupted by Navy service, 1945-1946. Coming to Mount 
Hermon School as Chaplain is James R. Whyte, B.D., Union 
Theological Seminary 1949. Mr. Whyte’s prior educational ex- 
perience was varied — undergraduate and graduate work at 
Michigan State, and graduate study at Swansea University in 
Wales. He served three years with the Army, eighteen months 
overseas, and during his years at Union he worked at the Church 
of All Nations. In addition to his principal duty as Chaplain, 
Mr. Whyte is teaching in the Bible department. 

Also entering the Bible department is Thomas R. Mansfield, 
who graduatec¢, this June from Wesleyan University. A veteran 
of the Navy Air Corps, Mr. Mansfield participated in athletics 
in college, notably in soccer and wrestling, and will assist in the 
sports program at Mount Hermon. Douglas A. Jones will be 
shared as a teacher of art by the Northfield School for Girls and 
Mount Hermon. He received the Bachelor of Fine Arts degree 
at Yale in 1941, and his Master of Fine Arts at Temple Univer- 
sity, 1949. Mr. Jones comes to Mount Hermon from Blackstone 
College in Virginia, where he has been in charge of the art pro- 
gram. Fred M. Podaril has joined the language department as 
a specialist in German. All of Mr. Podaril’s education before 
coming to this country was obtained in his home city, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. He completed his university work at Charles 
University, and thereafter taught German in Prague. Mr. 
Podaril came to this country two years ago through the Insti- 
tute of International Education and received his M.A. at Colgate 
this June. 

Mount Hermon School also announces the appointment of 
Philip H. Ward as head of the Bible department. Mr. Ward, 
a graduate of Amherst College and Union Theological Seminary, 
joined the Bible department last year. His appointment as 
head marks the return to the school’s pre-war policy of separat- 
ing the chaplaincy and headship of the Bible department. 

Albert B. Buchanan, former head of the Bible department 
and Chaplain of Mount Hermon School, has begun study at 
Columbia University and Union Theological Seminary, leading 
to the doctor’s degree in religion. 





Berkshire School in Sheffield, Mass., has added two 
new faculty members for the 1949-1950 academic year. Worden 
L. McCallum, a graduate of Amherst College, will teach English 
and coach skiing. A Navy veteran, Mr. McCallum spent last 
year studying for a Master’s Degree at Boston University. 
Donald S. Lord has joined the French and Spanish departments 
at Berkshire. After graduating from Harvard University in 
June, Mr. Lord studied for the summer at the Sorbonne in 
Paris, France. Mr. Lord graduated from Berkshire in 1942. 





Douglas Graham Christie has joined the faculty of The 
Millbrook School for Boys, Millbrook, N. Y. Mr. Christie, 
who graduated from Middlebury College last June with a major 
in history, teaches English and history, has charge of a dormi- 
tory, and has assumed various responsibilities in connection with 
the school’s Community Service plan. 

William H. Eddy, Jr., has also joined the faculty of The 
Millbrook School. Mr. Eddy, graduated last June from Williams 
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College with English as a major. At Millbrook he teaches 
English, has charge of a dormitory, and will assist in athletic 
coaching. 





New masters at St. George’s School, Newport, R. L., are 
as follows: George A. Dinsmore, a graduate of Yale University 
in mechanical engineering, who last year was an instructor at 
Lehigh University, will teach mathematics and physics. J. 
Bennett Grocock, a graduate of Union College who has taken 
advanced work at Middlebury College, will teach French. 
David L. Pratt, a graduate of Wesleyan University who has 
taken additional work at Trinity, will teach English and direct 
music. Kenneth W. Thompson, a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, will teach mathematics, geography, and shop work. 





The following changes in staff are announced by The 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia: G. Laurence 
Blauvelt, for the past ten years teacher and administrator, has 
been appointed Assistant Headmaster and Director of the Senior 
School. New members of the faculty are: Joseph Pasterchik 
(Susquehanna University and the University of Pennsylvania) 
who will be in full-time charge of remedial and developmental 
reading; Mrs. Richard Hood (Centenary Junior College) as assist- 
ant in Kindergarten; Edwin S. Owrid (University of Pennsyl- 
vania) to teach foreign languages; Ruth Helen Jeremy (Kansas 
State T. C.) to be Librarian; Sally M. Brooke (Pennsylvania 
State College) as part-time assistant in junior-school play 
supervision; Mrs. Virginia Wentzel, School Nurse. 





The Cheshire Academy, Cheshire, Conn., announces the 
appointment of six new men to its faculty: John J. Curran, 
who is Assistant in charge of Discipline, is a graduate of Notre 
Dame, where he received his Master’s degree. Clarence Samp- 
son, who is Assistant in charge of the Junior School, received his 
B.A. from Bates, and his M.A. from Columbia, with further 
study at the University of New Hampshire and at Hamilton. 
Before coming to Cheshire he taught at Bridgton Academy, and 
Thornton Academy. He was also Commandant of Cadets at the 
Manlius School. Most recently he has been Headmaster of the 
Junior School at Peekskill Military Academy. Hugh H. Addy, 
a member of the English department, is a graduate of Bethany 
College and of the University of Virginia. He comes to Cheshire 
from Monson Academy. Leslie G. Moyles, a graduate of Middle- 
bury College, will teach languages and music. For several years 
he has been a master at the Atlantic Air Academy. Francis C. 
Thwing, B.A., Yale ’29, is teaching biology, English, and arts 
and crafts. He comes to Cheshire from the Rectory School. 
Charles F. Hickox, Jr., A.B. Harvard, has been, since the war, 
a geologist with the Creole Petroleum Corporation in Venezuela. 
He is teaching mechanical drawing. 

The many friends of Bernard M. (“‘Barnie”) Allen, will be 
sorry to learn of his death at his home in Cheshire, Conn., on 
September 14. Mr. Allen was an instructor at Philips Academy, 
Andover, from 1893 to 1919, since when he was an instructor at 
the Cheshire Academy. He was the joint author of Allen and 
Philips’ Latin Composition and of Hurlbut and Allen’s Latin 
Word Lists, of Pratt and Allen’s Second Year Latin, and the 
author of numerous articles and reviews in classical journals. 





Two new masters have joined the faculty at St. Mark’s 
School, Southborough, Mass. Orville C. Green prepared for 
college at the Pembroke Country Day School, served in the 
Army from 1944 to 1946, and graduated from Harvard in 1949. 
He will teach biology. Thomas Crane Wales, Jr., who gradu- 
ated from Milton Academy in 1944 and from Harvard in 1949, 
will teach chemistry and mathematics. 


Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., reports the following 
faculty changes: New members of the Boys’ School faculty in- 
clude Robert Bishop, graduate of Harvard College and Harvard 
Law School, who is teaching English; Donald Duncan, Harvard 
1949, who is teaching mathematics; Henry Erhard, Harvard 1949, 
who is teaching French; Bruce Kingsbury, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1946, who is teaching science and mathe- 
matics; Harry Stubbs, Harvard 1943, who is teaching science; 
Nicholas Van Slyke, Harvard A.B. 1946, M.A., 1949, who is 
teaching music. Abbott T. Fenn has returned to the science 
department after a year of study at Harvard. 

Oscar Shepard has been appointed Registrar and John Pocock 
has been appointed Director of Admissions. 

Merritt Hewett, former Registrar, has become headmaster 
of Kingswood School, West Hartford, Conn. Dr. Albert Navez, 
for thirteen years a member of the science department, has been 
appointed to the Newton, Mass., public school system to analyze 
and reorganize the teaching of science. Robert Remick has 
joined the faculty of Fountain Valley School, Colorado Springs. 
Edmund Soule has left to teach music at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 

On leaves of absence are George Gallenkamp, who is studying 
in France this year, and A. O. Smith, who is studying at Harvard. 





The Rev. Seymour St. John, Headmaster of The Choate 
School, Wallingford, Conn., has announced the appointment 
of nine new faculty members. Irving G. Bouton, B.A., Yale 
1949, will teach mathematics; C. Robert Clements, A.B., Hamil- 
ton, 1949, science and mathematics; David A. Cowan, A.B., 
Princeton, 1941, A.M. Columbia, 1947, formerly of the Adiron- 
dack-Florida School, Onchiota, New York, and Coconut Grove, 
Florida, will teach Spanish and French; Frederick F. Driftmier, 
Tarkis College, Tarkis, Mo., 1939, B.D. Yale, 1945, will be school 
chaplain. Mr. Driftmier was chaplain of the Punahou School, 
Honolulu, 1947-1949. Herbert L. Gutterson, Choate 1933, B.A. 
Williams, 1937, a former teacher at Adirondack-Florida and 
Northwood Schools, will be in charge of remedial English. Leo 
Rewinski, Julliard Graduate School of Music, 1938, enters the 
music department as a pianoinstructor. Frederick E. Thompson, 
B.S. Springfield College, 1935, M.A. Columbia, 1938, a master 
at Tabor Academy from 1935-1942, and director of athletics, 
Trinity-Pawling School, 1947-1949, will join the athletic depart- 
ment, assist in the school work program, and teach history. A. 
Christopher Veiel, Oxford, England, 1939, Chillon College, 
Switzerland, University of Geneva, 1948, will teach German 
and French. Peter J. Whitmore, B.A., Williams, 1946, and 
University of Grenoble, France, 1947, joins the modern language 
department, teaching French. Richard A. Forsling B.A. Prince- 
ton, 1947, and Douglass Hunt, A.B. University of North Caro- 
lina, 1946, will assist in dormitory supervision. 

William G. Shute, William W. Shirk and Geroge F. Porter, 
mathematics instructors at The Choate School are the authors 
of a new plane geometry text just published by the American 
Book Company. Editorial approval of the book has been given 
by Manley E. Irwin, Supervising Director of Instruction of the 
Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. This new text incor- 
porates many new principles of presentation, all of them designed 
to meet the increasing individual needs of the students and 
teachers. For several years, mimeographed editions were used in 
the mathematics classes of The Choate School. The final text 
embodies all revisions emphasized by this actual usage. 

The same men with Courtenay Hemenway of The Choate 
faculty are authors of a trigonometry text, printed by Edwards 
Brothers of Ann Arbor, Mich., and of Introduction to Navigation 
and Nautical Astronomy, published during the war by the Mac- 
millan Company. 
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Donald D. Walsh, head of The Choate School Spanish de- 
partment, has just been made a corresponding member of the 
Ateneo Americano de Washington, formed this summer to bring 
together writers, statesmen and teachers who are working for 
inter-American cultural understanding. In addition to the board 
of directors, there are honorary members and corresponding 
members in each of the American republics. Total membership 
is limited to 120. 

Mr. Walsh is the author of a number of textbooks, editor of 
Hispania, the quarterly journal of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, and President of the New 
England Modern Language Association. 





Frederick H. Osgood, who retired from Milton Academy, 
Milton, Mass., in June, 1947, after forty-four years as member 
and head of the modern language department, has been elected 
an alumni trustee of Roxbury Latin School, West Roxbury, 
Mass., for a term of five years. 

Mr. Osgood was a member of the organizing committee and 
the first Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board (then called the Secondary School Exam- 
ination Board). 





Three new masters have been appointed to the faculty of 
the Fountain Valley School in Colorado Springs. Sidney S. 
Bunting, who teaches Latin, comes to the school from Ridley 
College, St. Catharines, Ontario. He was educated at Lower 
Canada College, and at McGill University, where he received 
his bachelor’s degree in architecture. After practicing architec- 
ture for some years, he taught first at the French Canadian 
Officers Candidate School, and, later, at the Regular Canadian 
Officers Candidate School at McGill University. After the war, 
Mr. Bunting became Regional Supervisor of Educational Serv- 
ices for the Canadian Legion, in West Quebec. Hunter S. Frost, 
who teaches Spanish, is a graduate of Bowdoin College. His 
education was interrupted by two years’ service in the United 
States Army Air Corps. During the past year, Mr. Frost has 
taken courses at both the University of Manchester, Manches- 
ter, England, and the University of Valladolid, Valladolid, 
Spain. Robert W. Remick, who comes to Fountain Valley as 
a teacher of science and mathematics, is a graduate of Phillips 
Exeter Academy and Harvard University. He taught last year 
at Milton Academy after three years in the Air Corps. 





The new high school teachers, in the Harris School, Chicago, 
are A. C. Gozinni, of the University of Pittsburgh, 1947, teach- 
ing Spanish and French, and Richard Wagner, of Northwestern 
University, 1948, teaching mathematics. 





Russell Ranch School, Tucson, Arizona, opened for its 
eleventh year on Saturday, October 1. One new member, 
Theodore van Rooijen Wagenaar, has been appointed to the 
faculty. Mr. Wagenaar, who attended Fountain Valley School, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., is a graduate of Harvard and last June 
received his M.A. from Columbia. He will conduct courses in 
Latin, French, and music appreciation. 





The Thacher School at Ojai, Calif., began its sixty-first 
year this September. Newton K. Chase has assumed his new 
duties as headmaster, following seven years of teaching and ad- 
ministrative work at the school. Anson S. Thacher, who has 
returned from leave of absence, is the school’s business manager. 

New faculty members are John S. Huyler, A.B. Princeton, 
42, who has been teaching at the Westminster School, Conn., 
and now joins the Thacher English department, and Alvin I. 


Reiff, A.B. Harvard ’48, A.M. Columbia '49, who teaches chem- 
istry and assists in the other science classes. 

Marcus H. Dall, who had been with the school for twenty 
years, retired in June and now is living in Santa Barbara. 





The new headmaster of the Detroit University School is 
John Chandler, Jr. A graduate of Yale, with a master’s degree 
from its School of Education, Mr. Chandler was assistant Dean 
of Yale College for the past three years. During the war Mr. 
Chandler was a Lieutenant in the Navy. Mr. Chandler saw 
action aboard a destroyer in both the Atlantic and Pacific. 

James Fulkerson is the new instructor in Spanish at the 
Detroit University School. Mr. Fulkerson has taught in Lima, 
Peru, and has completed his residence requirements for the 
Doctorate at the University of San Marcos. 





New appointments at Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 
Ohio, are P. Richard Theibert, who will teach mathematics and 
assist in coaching. Mr. Theibert graduated from the Academy 
in 1942, entered Amherst where he graduated in 1947, his college 
course being interrupted by a tour of duty in the Army Air 
Force. Before turning to teaching he was employed in tele- 
vision work at Station WEWS in Cleveland Julianna Fitch re- 
places Miss Maron Kelly as librarian. Miss Fitch brings to 
her work experience in journalism and two overseas tours of 
duty with the Red Cross as a club director, in 1944 in Burma 
and in 1946 in Japan. 





New appointments to the faculty of Brunswick School, 
Greenwich, Conn., for the current year include the following: 

Mrs. Mona Rowell is teaching the pre-school and assisting 
in the library. Mrs. Rowell is a graduate of the Swansea Train- 
ing College of the University of Wales, London, England. She 
has taught at the Hampden Gurney School, London, and at 
the Amersham Common School. Ralph E. Springstead is teach- 
ing history and assisting with athletics. Mr. Springstead has a 
B.A. and a M.A. degree from Hobart College. Claude Means 
is head of the music department. Mr. Means is a Fellow of the 
American Guild for Organists and a graduate of Trinity College, 
London. He is also organist at Christ’s Church in Greenwich. 





The Watkinson School, Hartford, Conn, has this fall 
added to i's faculty Edgar A. Eschmann, Jr. Mr. Eschmann, 
who was on the staff at the Eaglebrook School last year, is teach- 
ing French and Latin and is coaching football. He succeeds 
Samuel W. John, who left Watkinson last June to go to St. Johns- 
bury Academy, in St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 





Two new members — Bruce Low and Anthony Golembeske— 
have been added to the faculty of The Gunnery School, Wash- 
ington, Conn. Mr. Low, an alumnus of The Gunnery (39) 
graduated from Princeton in 1943 with a B.A. in history. Upon 
discharge from the Army, he studied for a year at Columbia’s 
School of Public Law and Government. He has since served 
as associate editor of Rocky Mountain Life Magazine in Denver, 
done publ'c relations work for the Foreign Policy Association 
and the AT&T Company in New York and, more recently, was 
associated with the editorial staff of The New Yorker. He will 
handle The Gunnery’s public relations program, teach courses in 
French and Spanish and serve as assistant coach of jayvee foot- 
ball and head coach of skiing and tennis. 

Mr. Golembeske received a B.A. from Middlebury College 
in 1936 and later did graduate work in mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He taught at Montclair (N. J.) Academy 
After the war he 
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taught at Cooperstown (N. Y.) Academy. Mr. Golembeske will 
teach chemistry and mathematics at The Gunnery and will assist 
in the coaching of football, hockey and baseball. 

George Parmly Day, former treasurer of Yale University, 
has been appointed Executive Director of The Gunnery School’s 
Centennial and Development Office. A graduate of St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., and of Yale College, Class of 1897, Mr. 
Day is the grandson of Benjamin H. Day, founder of The New 
York Sun. With his brother, the late Clarence Day, and others 
he organized the Yale Publishing Association which published The 
Yale Alumni Weekly and The Yale Review. In 1908 he founded 
The Yale University Press, currently one of the world’s distin- 
guished publishing organizations. Appointed treasurer of Yale 
in 1910, Mr. Day served continuously under Presidents Hadley, 
Angell and Seymour until 1942. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Mercer, who have been in charge of 
music, dramatics and special language training at The Gun- 
nery for the past four years, will become this year full-time resi- 
dent members of the faculty. 





James S. Guernsey, headmaster of Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Del., has announced the following new faculty 
appointments for the academic year 1949-50: Jane B. Hering, 
Tower Hill 1945, and Wheaton 1949, returns to the school as an 
associate teacher in the Lower School and as assistant director 
of girls’ athletics. Mrs. Muriel M. Barnhill, who graduated 
from Gettysburg College in 1947 with a B. A. degree, joins the 
staff as a member of the English department. She will have 
charge of the school newspaper and the yearbook. For the 
past two years Mrs. Barnhill has been teaching at the Claymont, 
Del., High School. Edith A. Rose joins the Tower Hill faculty 
as a member of the art department. Miss Rose attended the 
Foote School and Chatham Hall and holds her B.F.A. degree from 
Yale, where she was secretary of the Art School student council. 
Since graduation she has been a docent at the Museum of Non- 
objective Painting. Donald H. Chattaway will be in charge 
of music in the Lower and Middle Schools. He is a graduate 
of the Pittsburgh Music Institute, and has had extensive experi- 
ence in orchestra, choral, and radio work, and in piano and sight- 
reading instruction. Edna M. Lowerree, who holds B.A. and 
M.A. degrees from New York State College for Teachers and 
who has done graduate work at Pace Institute and New York 
University, will instruct in typing in the Upper School. She 
has had twelve years of experience as a teacher of secretarial 
subjects in New York State high schools and at Skidmore College. 





New members of the faculty at The Allendale School, 
Rochester, N. Y., are as follows: Gilbert T. Hoard was graduated 
from Allendale and obtained his A.B. at the University of Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Hoard has charge of the fifth grade. He is assist- 
ant scout master as well as assistant football coach. He is cur- 
rently studying for his Master’s degree at the University of Ro- 
chester. Carl W. Andrews, Jr., a graduate of Haverford School 
and Amherst, after four years in the army and a year and a half 
in business, will be in charge of the sixth grade. He will assist 
in coaching and is working for his Master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity. Marion B. Folsom, an alumnus, returns to Allendale 
from Princeton to assist in sixth form English and ancient his- 
tory. He is working on his Master’s degree also. Mrs. Edna 
S. Broadbrooks, one of the founding faculty of the Park School, 
Buffalo, comes to Allendale from the Harley School to teach 
the first and second grades. John G. Holbrook, an alumnus of 
Andover who was graduated from Harvard last June, is teaching 
modern languages in the upper school at Allendale, as well as 
being second squad football coach. 


James Winters, member of the staff of St. Bernard’s School, 
Gladstone, N. J., for several years, has been appointed director 
of the visual education program. The expansion of this program 
has been made possible through a generous gift made by a de- 
voted friend of the school. 





Five new masters have joined the faculty of The Taft School, 
Watertown, Conn. Gaston J. Duigon, a graduate of Yale 
University, is teaching art. William W. Harris, II, and Richard 
K. Lovelace are instructors in English. Mr. Harris, a graduate 
of Yale University, has been teaching in Robert College, Istanbul, 
Turkey, for the past two years. Mr. Lovelace is a graduate of 
Bates College. Allen Stewart, a graduate of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, is teaching German and Spanish. John E. Barry and 
Phillip T. Young are new members of the mathematics and 
music departments respectively. Mr. Barry is a graduate of 
Middlebury College and Mr. Young of Bowdoin. A reception 
for the new masters, at which they were introduced to the people 
of Watertown and vicinity, was held on October 24. 

Six masters of the Taft School have been teaching there for 
over twenty-five years. They are Charles B. Weld, head of the 
English department, Arthur C. Thomas of the Latin department, 
John T. Reardon, head of the history department, Harlan A. 
Sexton, head of remedial English, Charles H. Shons, athletic 
supervisor, and George H. Morgan, music master. 





Dr. Charles S. Tippetts has announced three additions to 
the faculty at Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. Allen 
Greer, a graduate of Harvard, will assume the duties of the speech 
department; Ben Harnly of M'ddlebury College is an addition 
to the language department, and Daniel Daniels, also of Har- 
vard, will divide his time between modern languages and mathe- 
matics. In addition to these men, Coach John Miller, who 
has been with the U. S. Navy, will return to coach the 
swimming team. Aimee Kulp of Mercersburg has been ap- 
pointed to assist Anna Fallon in the library. 





Seven new instructors have been appointed to the faculty of 
the Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., for the school year 
1949-1950. Laurance P. Miller, who has been teaching at 
Governor Dummer Academy, South Byfield, Mass., comes to 
Hackley to teach mathematics. He is a graduate of Hamilton 
College. Arthur N. King has been appointed instructor in sci- 
ence. He was graduated from Cornell University, where he has 
also done graduate work. Two new music instructors have been 
appointed. Warren G. Hunke, a graduate of Williams College 
and a student at the Juilliard School, has spent the last year as 
music director of the New Village Chorus of Millburn, N. J. 
He also directed the Williams Alumni Octet in a series of con- 
certs in eastern cities. Austin A. Scott, Jr., was graduated from 
Guilford College, N. C., and received his Master’s degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. He taught last year at 
the Elizabeth Irwin High School, New York City. Mrs. Scott 
will act as social secretary for the school. Gerald C. Johnson 
has been appointed an instructor in English. He is a graduate 
of Princeton University. Since the war he has held a fellowship 
at Princeton and been a member of the editorial staff of Har- 
court Brace. Dr. Harold L. Bisbee comes from Milton High 
School, Mass., to teach Latin. He received his A.B., A.M., 
and Ph.D. from Harvard University. He has also studied at 
the American School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece, and 
at the American Academy in Rome, Italy. Loftus O’Hara, 


Hastings artist, has joined the faculty as an art instructor. Mr. 
O’Hara, a charter member of the Hudson Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists, will study this winter at the Art Students League 
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in addition to teaching at Hackley. He has been a scene designer 
at the Bar Harbor Playhouse, Maine, for several seasons. 





The Stony Brook School, Stony Brook, Long Island, an- 
nounces the addition of three new faculty members for the 
school year, 1949-50. Robley J. Johnston, a graduate of Juniata 
College and Westminster Theological Seminary, will teach 
Bible, Latin and remedial mathematics. Charles H. Kerr will 
teach French and Spanish. Mr. Kerr is a graduate of the King’s 
College, New Castle, Del. John W. Gould, a graduate of 
Columbia University with the Master of Arts degree, will teach 
general science, modern European History, and remedial English. 





In the last twelve months, these important changes were 
made in the staff of the Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. Don R. Conner, the Executive Secretary and Registrar for 
five years, resigned on October 15, 1948, to become the Director 
of the Bureau of Alumni Records at Princeton University. She 
undertook the difficult task of finding her own successor, and 
nominated Mrs. Harry Seltz, a graduate of Margaret Morrison 
College of Carnegie Tech and the widow of a professor at Tech. 
Mrs. Seltz also teaches typing as did the former Registrar. 

On March 17, 1949, Mrs. Evelyn H. Crosland, the Dietician 
and Housekeeper for over twenty years, died suddenly. On 
April 18, Dorothy Farrell, formerly a food production manager 
with the Stouffer Restaurants, became Mrs. Crosland’s suc- 
cessor. Miss Farrell is a graduate of Margaret Morrison College 
of Carnegie Tech. 

Dr. Edward B. Baker resigned last spring as head football 
coach. A new rule of the Western Pennsylvania Interscholastic 
Athletic League stipulates that all athletic teams competing 
with state high schools must have coaches who are employed 
full-time. Dr. Baker is a successful dentist in the Oakland 
section of Pittsburgh who was coaching just during the fall 
season for the academy. He accepted the task of coaching the 
Carnegie Tech Varsity, and the academy secured, as his suc- 
cessor, Dean E. Bair, a graduate of Oberlin, World War II 
veteran, and former assistant coach at Peddie School, Hights- 
town, N. J. Mr. Bair is assistant to the Dean and teaches 
mathematics and social studies as well as carrying on his ath- 
letic work. 





E. Laurence Springer, headmaster of the Pingry School, 
Elizabeth, N. J., was the speaker at vesper services at The 
Gunnery School on October 7. Following this, he continued 
his yearly custom of visiting several colleges where Pingry boys 
are now enrolled or plan to matriculate. 

George E. Dimock, head of the ancient language depart- 
ment at Pingry, has been appointed compiler of data which will 
be the backbone of a future history of the Pingry School. Mr. 
Dimock is eminently qualified for this task because of his long 
personal and family relationship with the school. 





The Valley Forge Military Academy of Wayne, Pa., 
announces the following additions to its academic staff: Lt. 
William Fahy, formerly of Georgetown Preparatory School, has 
assumed the duties of Latin instructor. Lt. Donald Day, a 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, A.B., A.M., has 
been added to the English department. Lt. Joseph Ellwood, a 
graduate of Muhlenberg College, has been added to the social 
studies department. Lt. Paul Stolz, formerly of Boys Town, 
Nebraska, has been added to the science department. Lt. 
Frank D’Amico, a Master of Arts from Duke University, has 
been appointed to assist in the modern language department as 
a Spanish instructor. Lt. D’Amico will also help coach the 


varsity football team. Completing the roster of new officers is 
Lt. Donald Moore, a graduate of Lafayette and Pennsylvania, 


who will teach business administration courses in the Junior 
College. 





The Morristown School, Morristown, N. J., opened its 
fifty-second year with one new member of its faculty. John 
Colao will teach Spanish and French, assisting Mr. Binder in the 
modern language department. Mr. Colao has had wide teach- 
ing experience and served during 1947-1948 as interpreter for the 
Argentine Government Naval Commission in the United States. 
Directly to Morristown Mr. Colao brings a year’s experience 
with the Berlitz School of Languages. 





The following new faculty members have been appointed at 
University School, Cleveland: Jeanne Dakin is the new school 
nurse who will also be in charge of housekeeping in Pickands 
Hall. She comes from Iowa, having previously worked at the 
Hamilton County Hospital in Webster City. S. Tucker Fox, 
a graduate of Haverford College, will teach English and some 
French. He has had considerable tutoring experience in all 
levels and has taught public speaking at Haverford College. 

Robert Rowen will take Mr. Waldron’s place as head of the 
Latin department. He has both his bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from the University of Wisconsin and has worked exten- 
sively with boys through his association with the Madison, Wis- 
consin, Neighborhood House and the Board of Education Recrea- 
tion Department. Gerald E. Snyder of the Cleveland Institute 
of Music will assist Mr. Hruby in the piano department, replac- 
ing Miss Evans who will devote all her time to the Lower School. 

Frank Vidmar is the new shop instructor. A graduate of 
Ohio State University, he has had experience in industry as a 
machine instructor and electrician, as well as in school teaching. 

William van Lorimer is the new fifth grade teacher. He is a 
graduate of Rice Institute and has been in camp work for twelve 
years, having been for the past two years counselor and director 
of Camp Roosevelt. 

Mrs. Arline Barren will teach second grade. She is a gradu- 
ate of Cleveland Normal School and has taught for a number of 
years in the Cleveland school system. 

William R. Barney, Jr., ’43, will teach English and science 
in the Junior High School. He is a graduate of Williams College. 





Everett S. Kelson, director of the senior school, The William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, died on May 14 after a 
long illness. He was a director of the Bureau of Research of the 
Secondary Education Board from 1940 until 1946. 





Philip H. Thomas, Headmaster of Mooreland Hill School, 
New Britain, Conn., died on July 24 following a two weeks’ ill- 
ness. Mr. Thomas formerly taught at Tabor Academy, The 
Lawrenceville School, and Gunnery School. He was a member 
of the English Examining Committee of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board. 





Edwin C. Zavitz, headmaster of Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D. C., died on September 30. Mr. Zavitz had been 
headmaster since 1942. A graduate of George School, Pa., and 
of the University of Michigan, Mr. Zavitz had been a member 
of the faculty of Sidwell Friends School from 1914 until 1917. 
After the first World War he was successively a teacher at the 
Moraine Park School, Dayton, Ohio, headmaster of the Antioch 
School, Yellow Springs, Ohio, professor of education at Antioch 
College, headmaster of the Chateau de Bures, a school for foreign 
boys just outside Paris, headmaster of the University School, 
Cincinnati, and headmaster of Baltimore Friends School. 
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NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Nansi Puan, The Brearley School, New York City 


NEW ENGLAND STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


On November 5 and 6 Abbot Academy and 
Phillips Academy in Andover, Mass., were the host 
schools for the annual meeting of the New England 
Student Government Association. About one hun- 
dred and twenty delegates, representing sixty-two 
schools, attended. Abbot Academy encouraged its 
students to take that weekend for their fall leave in 
order to house the representatives from girls’ schools. 
The conference included a number of discussion 
groups on student government problems and interests. 
Dr. John A. Krout, Dean of the Graduate Faculties, 
Columbia University, was the main speaker. There 
was a square dancing party Saturday evening. The 
Association includes public as well as independent 
schools. 


PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


A parents’ association is in the process of forma- 
tion at Grosse Pointe Country Day School, 
Detroit, in order to afford both parents and faculty 
members greater opportunity to work on matters of 
vital interest to the school. 


Under the headmaster’s guidance the school is 
working toward increased integration of parents and 
faculty through widening the scope of homeroom ad- 
visers. The entire faculty, moreover, is being or- 
ganized into committees so that their energy and 
experience may be brought to bear on specific school 
problems. 


TRAINING IN CITIZENSHIP 


For several years Old Trail School, Akron, Ohio, 
has provided time in the weekly schedule of the Upper 
School, grades 7-12, for class and committee meetings. 
The mechanics of school life are handled through 
student committees with faculty sponsors, every 
student in the school sharing membership in some 
committee. Thereby each student (in two regularly 
scheduled periods a week) has an opportunity to put 
into action principles of democracy taught in various 
academic areas. This fall three groups are exploring 
in greater detail the orderly procedure necessary to 
efficient conduct of group meetings — presidents, 
vice presidents, committee heads and alternates 
under the direction of the social studies department, 
secretaries under the direction of the English composi- 
tion department, and treasurers under the direction 
of the mathematics department. 


SCHOOL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The Winchester-Thurston School of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., will hold in November, the second meeting 
of anew Advisory Council of eighteen people whose in- 
terest in the school and the objectives it expresses, led 
them to accept service on this board. The group will 
serve in advisory capacity only, keeping conversant 
with school affairs and with matters of public relations. 
The membership is made up of one third alumnae 
(of whom one will be the. Alumnae President), one 
third from the parent group, and the remainder of 
“friends” of the school who may or may not be alum- 
nae or parents. There will be short meetings about 
five times during the school year with reports from 
the heads of the Upper and Lower Schools, and other 
business that may concern such an interested body. 


EXPERIMENTING WITH SHAKESPEARE 

An experiment conducted late in the spring through 
the English classes at the Kent School for Girls 
in Denver, Colorado, proved to be very successful. 
Every high school student, regardless of the class reg- 
istration, elected to study one or more of four Shake- 
spearean plays. Groups assembled informally in the 
library to read the plays and to listen to recordings. 
Younger and older girls were together enjoying and 
attentive to each other’s participation. The only 
requirement was that at the end of the second week 
each girl should offer singly or in a group some result 
of her study: costume or stage designs, critical papers, 
replica of an Elizabethan theatre or stage set, or the 
acting of certain roles. Several scenes were presented 
in the garden with properties and costumes quickly 
assembled by the girls. There was shown unsuspected 
and delightful talent, which faculty scouts pounced 
upon and developed for the May fete program several 
weeks later. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


As usual at this time of year, the schools have 
reported many new appointments. 


The changes in the faculty at Abbot Academy, Andover, 
Mass., are few. Adéle Bockstedt, Mount Holyoke, A.B., has 
been appointed head of the French department in place of Hilda 
Baynes who has retired. Dr. Hans Sidon, A.B. and B.D., Uni- 
versity of Dubuque and Ph.D. Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, is to teach Bible. Dr. Sidon is pastor of the Christ 
Presbyterian Church in Lawrence, and Chairman of the Week- 
day School of Religious Education and Instructor in Leadership 
Training courses for Church School Teachers Marion Crozier, 


Smith, A.B., and Columbia M.A., is to be Assistant House Di- 
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rector. Elizabeth Hopkins of Hereford, England, and Graduate 
of the Royal College of Music in London, is to be a guest of the 
school and apprentice assistant for the first semester. 





The Calhoun School, New York City, announces the fol- 
lowing new appointments to its faculty: 

Mrs. Leif Kjénnerod, who joins the staff as a member of the 
mathematics department, received her M.A. degree from the 
University of Edinburgh, Scotland. Extensive travel has given 
her opportunity for a varied and interesting background of teach- 
ing experience in Great Britain, South America and Canada. 
She has also been a member of the staff of the Fox Hollow School 
at Lenox, Mass. During the war, Mrs. Kjénnerod served with 
the New York branch of the British Naval Intelligence. In 
1941-1942 she worked as a physicist with the Canadian National 
Research Council in Ottawa, Canada. 

Mrs. Liselotte Laster was graduated from Barnard College 
in June, 1948. Previous to her attendance at Barnard, she 
studied at Leland Stanford University. Mrs. Laster was born 
in Vienna, Austria. Before establishing residence in the United 
States she lived in Belgium and Montevideo, South America. 
She will teach Spanish and French. 

Mrs. Isabel Freeman Zoller has come to Calhoun to teach 
Latin. She received both her B.A. and M.A. degrees from Syra- 
cuse University. Mrs. Zoller has taught in Rye, New York, and 
before coming to Calhoun was a member of the staff of the Birch 
Wathen School in New York City. 

Dr. Olga Janowitz received her degree in Natural Science at 
the University of Vienna. For many years Dr. Janowitz was a 
professor of Science, Mathematics and Physics at the Real Gym- 
nasium in Vienna and a lecturer and laboratory instructor in 
the University Extension division of the Volksboshschule of Vi- 
enna. She has engaged in extensive research work in Italy, 
France, England, at Woods Hole, Mass., and at Berkeley, Calif. 
Dr. Janowitz taught at the Potomac School and the Sidwell 
Friends School in Washington, D. C., and the Whalehall Country 
School at Bethesda, Md. She comes to Calhoun School after 
four years of teaching at Hunter College, New York City. 





Ellen Faulkner, Principal of Milton Academy Girls’ School 
since 1928, will retire in September, 1950. Her successor will 
be Margaret A. Johnson, Radcliffe A.B., 1941, M.A., 1949. 





William S. Piper, Jr., formerly Director of the Junior School 
and Director of Admissions at University School, Cleveland, has 
been appointed Principal of Ashley Hall, Charleston, South 
Carolina. 





The Girls’ School of Riverdale Country School, New York 
City, has appointed the following new teachers to its faculty: 
Mrs. Arlene Silberman, Barnard College B.A., to teach English 
and social studies; Rita Fanelli, Smith B.A., Cornell M.A., to 
teach English; Mrs. Norma Stahl, Mt. Holyoke B.A., to teach 
crafts, English, dancing; Mrs. Frances K. Johnson, Barnard B.A., 
Teachers College M.A., to teach Latin. 





Milton Academy Girls’ School, Milton, Mass., reports the 
following new faculty appointments: Mrs. Elizabeth Case, 
Wheaton A.B., to teach English; Mrs. Herbert Harris, Radcliffe 
A.B., formerly head of the department of music at Beaver Coun- 
try Day School, Chestnut Hill, Mass., to teach music; Jean 
McCawley, Radcliffe A.B., formerly of Shady Hill School, Cam- 
bridge, to teach music; Bruce Kingsbury, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1946, to teach science; and Harry Stubbs, 
Harvard 1943, to teach science. 


John Chandler, Jr., who was formerly an assistant dean at 
Yale University, has taken up his duties as the headmaster of the 
Grosse Pointe Country Day School in Grosse Pointe Farms 
Mich. 

Two alumnae, now that they have graduated from college, 
have returned to teach in the lower school. The new assistant 
in the physical education department is Frances Camp, who 
graduated recently from the University of Wisconsin. The music 
department is now under the charge of LaVon Doherty, who 
comes to this school after several years at Branksome Hall, 
Toronto, where she was director of a chorus of three hundred or 
more. She hopes to continue her work in four-part harmony 
with the voluntary senior choir which has been formed this year 
to lead the singing in assemblies and chapel services. 





New at Kendall Hall School for Girls at Peterborough, 
N. H., are Mme. Florence M. Jeheber, Maturité Réale, College 
of Geneva, and M.A., Middlebury College, and Louise H. Wright, 
B.A., Wellesley College. Mme. Jeheber comes to Kendall Hall 
direct from four years at St. Margaret’s School in Waterbury, 
Conn. Prior to that she taught at Oldfields School in Glencoe, 
Md. 





The Laurel School in Cleveland, Ohio, takes great pleasure 
in announcing the appointment of Mrs. Marjorie Davison Sharp 
as head of its Lower School. Mrs. Sharp comes to Laurel from 
Wellesley, Mass., where she was principal of Tenacre, the Lower 
School of Dana Hall. Previously Mrs. Sharp was head of the 
Lower School at the Tower Hill School. 

For the first time since the war Laurel is able to resume its 
keen interest in the exchange of faculty members with European 
schools. For this academic year Elizabeth Gerfen is teaching 
French at the Tonbridge County Grammar School for Girls, 
Tonbridge, Kent. Her classes at Laurel are being taught by 
Alice Moore of Sevenoaks, Kent, who is Senior Modern Language 
Mistress at the Tonbridge school. This exchange of teachers is 
proving a valuable experience for the faculties, the students and 
the school at large. 





Twelve new members have been added to the staff of the 
Northfield School for Girls in East Northfield, Mass. Suzanne 
Berger, a graduate of George Washington University and former 
graduate assistant in zoology at Duke University, comes to the 
science department. Adele P. Dieckmann enters the Latin and 
music departments. Miss Dieckmann, who received her M.A. 
from Wellesley, has been organist at St. Timothy’s Episcopal 
Church, Decatur. Ga. 

The English department adds to its membership Mrs. Philip 
H. Ward and Wilfred Freeman. A graduate of Connecticut Col- 
lege for Women, Mrs. Ward taught at Northfield School for Girls 
from 1941 to 1944. Afterward she taught at the American Com- 
munity School, Beirut, Lebanon, as well as in Miss Fine’ School, 
Princeton, N. J. Mr. Freeman’s experience includes work in the 
fields of English and music at the Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn., and at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

The physical education and art departments have each one 
new member. Odette E. Hatch was graduated from Wellesley 
and served as a swimming instructor in the Wellesley recreation 
department. Douglas A. Jones, who has received a B.F.A. de- 
gree from the Yale School of Fine Arts and an M.F.A. from the 
Tyler School of Fine Arts in Temple University, has been teach- 
ing at Blackstone College for Girls, Blackstone, Va. 

Robert F. Johnson comes as the new chaplain and member 
of the Bible department. Holder of a B.D. degree from Union 
Theological Seminary and a Union Travelling Fellowship in 
Basle, Switzerland, he has been tutor assistant in the Old Testa- 
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ment at the Seminary and a student pastor at the West Center 
Congregational Church, Bronxville, New York, and at the As- 
bury Methodist Church, Crestwood, N. Y. 





The new members of the faculty and staff of the Oxford 
School, Hartford, Conn., are: Mrs. Ronald Streeter, a graduate 
of Smith College who has been a member of the faculty at the 
Springside School, Chestnut Hill, Pa., has joined the English 
department; Mrs. William Seelig, Jr., a graduate of the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, has joined the de- 
partment of physical education. 





Anne Wellington, headmistress, and Clemewell Lay, co-head- 
mistress, have announced new additions to the faculty of Emma 
Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 

‘In the upper school, James P. Clark has been appointed 
teacher of art. Mr. Clark received the degree of bachelor of fine 
arts from the Rhode Island School of Design. Mrs. Elizabeth S. 
Fuller has been appointed teacher of English and history. Mrs. 
Fuller received her A.B. degree from Skidmore College, and her 
M.A. from Columbia University. 

Margaret M. Scully has been named teacher of mathematics. 
Miss Scully graduated from the College of New Rochelle and 
received her master’s degree in the field of education from Bos- 
ton University. She has also done graduate work at Syracuse 
University, the University of Chicago, Harvard and Columbia. 

Two new members of the music department are Giovannina 
de Blasiis and Louise Larkins. Miss de Blasiis received the de- 
gree of bachelor of music from Yale University. Miss Larkins 
graduated from Western College and received her A.M. from 
Yale. She has since done graduate work at Radcliffe College. 





Among the new faculty members of the Winchester- 
Thurston School of Pittsburgh is a visiting lecturer in history, 
Grace Yang, B.A. Mt. Holyoke College and M.A. Teachers’ 
College, Columbia. Miss Yang was the first Chinese principal 
of the McTyeire School for Girls in Shanghai, and she is the 
founder and principal of the Grace Yang School in Shanghai. 
She is in this country temporarily. She has been a delegate to 
several interesting gatherings: the First All-India Christian Stu- 
dents Conference in Calcutta, the International Federation of 








ATTENTION, GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Nansi Pugh, of The Brearley School, New York City, 
has been appointed editor of girls’ school news on the 
staff of Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoo. BULLETIN, to succeed 
Ethel Andrews, of Laurel School, Cleveland. Miss An- 
drews has resigned because of the pressure of her school 
work. The Secondary Education Board owes her its 
warmest thanks for her splendid work during the past six 
years. 

Please send your news henceforth to Miss Pugh,’ who 
looks forward to receiving from the girls’ schools a con- 
stant supply of interesting news items. 














University Women in Oslo, the General Committee of World’s 
Student Christian Federation in England, and to several Y.W. 
C.A. National Conventions in China and the United States. 
In addition to Miss Yang’s contribution to the history depart- 
ment at Winchester-Thurston, she is a member of the small 
Residence group, and she has quickly become a most welcome 
addition to the life of the community. 





Virginia Wing, who has taught English in the Kent School 
for Girls, Denver, Colo., for the last four years, has returned to 


Northampton to be the Assistant Director of Admissions at 
Smith College. 





The board of trustees of Samuel Ready School for Girls, 
Baltimore, announces the appointment of Evangeline Lewis as 
headmistress to succeed Mary E. Krekel, principal since 1921. 

The school is being reorganized to admit day students from 
kindergarten through high school on a tuition basis and resident 
students 9 to 18 years of age. A certain number of Foundation 
scholars will continue to be enrolled, following the will of Samuel 
Ready, which has governed the policy of the school since its 
founding in 1887. 

Evangeline Lewis was formerly principal of All Saints School, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, and later Director of Public Relations 
at Annie Wright Seminary in Takoma, Wash. She assumed her 
position at Samuel Ready School on June 1. 








NOMINATING COMMITTEE FOR 1950 
The following Nominating Committee for 1950 has 
been appointed to present nominations for the two offices 
to be filled: Chairman for a term of three years, and 
Representative-at-Large for a term of two years. 
Chairman, Alfred R. True, St. Albans School, Mount 
St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 
C, A. Ewing, Director, The Jacob Tome Institute, Port 
Deposit, Md. 
Edna F. Lake, Headmistress, Laurel School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Katharine Lee, Principal, Polytechnic Elementary 
School, Pasadena, Calif. 
C. Dwight Perry, Fountain Valley School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
Lucy K. Roberts, The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, 
m. ¥. 
Ada M. Sitterly, Headmistress, The Harris Schools, 
Chicago, IIl. 
John R. Webster, Headmaster, The Greenwich Country 
Day School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Fessenden Wilder, Brooks School, North Andover, 
Mass. 





Member schools are invited to send any suggestions 
they may have to Mr. True immediately. 
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NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. WERNER, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CHANGES IN POLICY AND CURRICULUM 


With misgivings on the part of some members of 
the faculty, the Rectory School of Pomfret, Conn., 
last spring decided to reward those of its students who 
proved themselves to be unusually reliable by giving 
them the title “Responsible” and allowing them cer- 
tain privileges not granted to the other pupils. To 
the amazement of the skeptics, this has not caused the 
student body to label the “Responsibles” with un- 
flattering names, nor has it in any wise lessened their 
popularity. On the contrary, it has improved the 
general morale by making all the students conscious 
that good, constructive citizenship is a goal as worthy 
of attainment as, let us say, the All-round Athlete’s 
Cup, or the Scholarship Prize. Needless to say, the 
policy will be continued. 





Last year the Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Pine Cobble School, Williamstown, Mass., raised 
money through a rummage sale and a bridge party 
to finance two new courses at the school. These 
two courses were a Nature Study Course under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
and a Penmanship Course given by the Rinehart 
Functional Handwriting System. Both of these 
courses were considered to be very successful in their 
introductory year at Pine Cobble and have been 
permanently added to the school’s curriculum. 

The school has also expanded its music depart- 
ment. Instruction is now offered through the Pine 
Cobble Studio on all of the basic instruments needed 
in a school orchestra. The music lessons are sched- 
uled throughout the school day and it is the plan 
of the school to have all of its students who are inter- 
ested study a musical instrument. Mrs. Charles 
Safford has charge of the music appreciation course 
and will direct the school orchestra. 





Among the most important changes made at 
Town School for Boys in San Francisco, Calif., this 
fall are those relating to curriculum and policy. 

First, the kindergarten has been added, and the 
ninth grade eliminated. 

Second, art is now being taught in all grades. 

Third, no study hall group is larger than a single 
class unit of twenty pupils. Edwin M. Rich, Head- 
master, says that better results should be obtained 
by keeping the study hall groups small. 

Fourth, the Upper School Glee Club is now a 
voluntary organization of forty-eight boys who are 
vitally interested in singing. The club has already 


given its first performance, at the assembly for the 
inauguration of the new student body officers. 

Fifth, Town has changed its grading system to 
comply more nearly with the systems used by other 
independent schools. Now the grading system is 
90-100, excellent (first honors); 80-89, good (second 
honors); 70-79, fair; 60-69, passing; and, below 60, 
failing. Formerly, Town’s failing grade was 70 per 
cent. 

Sixth, Dale Evans, head of the mathematics de- 
partment, has been appointed admissions officer. 
The function of Mr. Evans’ office is to obtain infor- 
mation from the various prep schools regarding re- 
quirements for admission to these schools. The 
information will be kept on file to be used to advise 
parents and students efficiently regarding prepara- 
tion of Town’s graduates for admission to prep 
schools of their choice. 

Seventh, a new type of meeting, which was tried last 
year, and which, according to parents and teachers, 
was felt to be quite worthwhile, has been requested 
again this year. This is an evening gathering of 
parents and teachers, at which the teachers sit as a 
panel to discuss matters of concern to all present, and 
to answer questions from the floor. Mr. Rich serves 
as Moderator. Subjects, such as school policies and 
curriculum, are discussed and explained. 





The Emerson School for Boys, Exeter, N. H., 
announces the formation of The George-Thomas 
Foundation “to promote the cause of education; to 
encourage the efforts of needy students by the grant- 
ing of scholarships; to receive donations and legacies; 
and to make gifts from any or all of its resources” to 
further the cause of education generally. The Foun- 
dation has been named in honor of the late George 
Waldo Emerson and the late Thomas A. Lees, fathers 
of Headmaster and Mrs. Edward E. Emerson. 





The Summit School for Boys in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, recently adopted an official gray flannel sports 
jacket with the school insignia on the breast pocket. 
While the coat is optional this year it will be required 
of all boys in all forms after September, 1950. 





A better understanding of local government is being 
brought to boys of The Fessenden School, West 
Newton, Mass., by a yearly program of speakers from 
the City of Newton. Last year, in addition to the 
Mayor, members of the Fire and Police Departments 
visited the school and spoke. These talks were 
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supplemented by films and filmstrips, as well as visits 
to the centers of municipal work. 

The schedules for the first six grades of the 
Greenwich Country Day School, Greenwich, 
Conn., have been so arranged that all sections of all 
these grades will be studying reading at the same time. 
No interruptions will be condoned. Even the school 
nurse will postpone her visits to these classrooms until 
that period is over. Piano lessons, practices, art, 
shop, and other such work will be taken care of at 
tater hours. 

Under the guidance of Eileen Chater, a specialist 
in teaching reading and in remedial reading, the 
pupils of the second and third grades have been placed 
in three divisions for each grade. This permits the 
children to have the type of reading experience of 
which they are most in need. The rapid readers may 
proceed with an enriched content without having to 
wait in class for the slow progress of others in that 
section. Those who need special work in various 
reading skills will have attention they need in a class 
of their own. 





For years the Greenwich Country Day School 
has been striving to achieve a satisfactory course of 
study for the eighth grade. Such a curriculum should 
help directly towards the optimum development of 
each student as an individual and also towards his 
preparation for adequate achievement in a good 
secondary school. After trying various combinations 
of studies and rearrangements of time schedules, the 
Headmaster, John R. Webster, and his faculty came 
to the decision that they were ready to attempt a 
radical change in the eighth grade work. 

It was felt that the eighth grade was a suitable 
place for recapitulation of the skills acquired through 
the grades, and for a rounding out of the pupil’s ex- 
perience and a checkup on any language or other 
skills which he might have missed or have forgotten. 
Particularly was this true in English, in the fields of 
reading, composition, grammar, and spelling. 

So a tentative plan was made. This called for two 
periods of forty minutes each every day devoted to 
English. Malcolm Coates, English master, suggested 
that one period should go towards the improving of 
techniques, and the other be devoted to the study of 
literature. As for language study, it was decided that 
each student should have one foreign language only. 
The boys would have Latin and the girls would study 
French. All would have the usual eighth grade mathe- 
matics, with special emphasis on the integrating and 
perfecting techniques of computation and problem- 
solving. Finally, able students would be permitted 
to study general science if they wished and if they 
had the approval of their parents. 


Mr. Webster discussed this proposed change with 
a number of persons experienced in the secondary 
field. Later, he wrote to more than fifty of the heads 
of outstanding boys’ and girls’ schools. Almost all 
responses expressed great interest in the proposed 
course of study and approval of the change. Nearly 
all said they would welcome to their ninth grades 
pupils so prepared. In consequence, this year’s eighth 
grade has entered upon its work as outlined above. 





The faculty of the Buckley Country Day School, 
Great Neck, N. Y., has embarked on a self-evaluating 
program which will continue throughout the winter. 
Committees of the faculty are being appointed to 
study such areas as Program and Curriculum, Physi- 
cal Equipment, Organization and Administration, 
Health and Safety. These committees will contain 
teachers from all areas of the school. They will meet 
at regular intervals with themselves and in joint 
meetings with the whole staff. The purpose is to 
give the faculty greater insight into the operation of 
the school as a whole and to enlist the full capabilities 
of the staff in the development and improvement of 
the school. 

For the past several years a considerable number 
of new books donated by parents have been added to 
the school library each fall. A display of from one 
to two hundred books — new publications and classics 
— is placed in the auditorium at the time of the Book 
Week assembly program. Parents are invited to 
come early to look over the books. Anyone wishing 
to present a book to the library simply leaves his 
name on a card in the book. The parents take pleas- 
ure in picking out the particular book or books which 
they would like to give, and the fact that the donor’s 
name subsequently appears on the book plate adds a 
personal touch which the children like. Each year 
virtually the whole collection on exhibit has been 
donated to the library. 





A new policy in public relations has proved itself 
of value at Derby Academy, Hingham, Mass. 

At its 158th Annual Derby Day on June 10, 1949, 
Derby had as its guests Dr. Anson Barber, Superin- 
tendent of Hingham Public Schools, and Harold Rice, 
Principal of the Hingham High School. 

Following the annual pageant presented by the 
Upper and Lower Schools at Derby Field, luncheon 
was served on the west lawn for the guests, trustees, 
faculty, graduating class, and parents. 

After the luncheon the academic procession to the 
New North Church for the graduation ceremonies 
was led by the Hingham High School Band for the 
second time in the school’s history. On previous 
Derby Days it had been the custom to employ a band 
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from out of town. Headmaster Edward C. McEach- 
ron saw in this occasion an opportunity to improve 
the relations between Hingham’s public schools and 
Derby Academy. Accordingly the Hingham High 
band was invited to take part in the Derby Day 
exercises of 1948. This proved such a success that 
the invitation was repeated in 1949. 

Members of the band, by taking part in Derby 
Day, have had a greater appreciation of Derby, and 
the Academy too has been drawn closer to the High 
School. It is felt that a good start has been made 
toward changing an attitude of friendly toleration to 
one of active cooperation. 





Fay School, Southboro, Mass., reports several 
developments towards furthering increased coopera- 
tion between the school and the community. Fay 
School people have held a number of offices in the 
town. The school’s athletic coaches have played on 
town teams and have taken an active part in com- 
munity athletics. Last spring, a “Sing” was held 
on the Fay School grounds by the pupils of Peters 
High School, St. Mark’s School, and Fay School. 
The public of Southboro and its vicinity were invited, 
and, in spite of unfavorable weather, attended in 
numbers. 

It is hoped that this “Sing,” which involves active 
collaboration between the officials of the three schools, 
the music teachers, and the 300-400 young people who 
make the chorus, may become an annual affair. 





A six weeks summer course providing an individ- 
ual program of remedial work for each child was in- 
augurated at Unquowa School in Bridgeport, Conn., 
during the past vacation period. Fifteen children 
of various ages were enrolled, and at the end of 
the session the progress made by each pupil proved 
to be highly satisfactory. A carefully planned curri- 
culum with the use of the tachistoscope and other 
audio-visual aids was instrumental in overcoming 
many reading difficulties. 

Frederick B. Wierk, headmaster at Unquowa, di- 
rected the summer session, with Mrs. Helen P. 
Kreitler, remedial teacher at the school, acting as 
supervisor; Mrs. Patricia Thevenet in charge of the 
first to fourth grade levels; Mrs. Quinette Taylor, the 
fifth to eighth grade groups; Rolande Wittwer tutor- 
ing in French, and Richard F. Whittemore teaching 
social studies, reading and science. 


WEST POINT SLEPT HERE 
For the Harvard-Army game, the West Point 
football team set up its headquarters at the Fes- 
senden School, West Newton, Mass. Their visit 
permitted the boys of the school to see a college team 


at close range. The players occupied an upper 
school dormitory as well as the school’s infirmary. 
“Washington Slept Here” was as nothing to the boys 
who gave up their beds to players for the night. 


WELCOME GIFT 


In 1944 a parent at the Dexter School, Brookline, 
Mass., contributed $1,000 to start a fund to be used 
primarily for teachers’ salaries. The fund now 
amounts to $30,000.00, a nest egg which gives the 
headmaster and teachers an added feeling of security. 
All alumni are asked to contribute to the fund an- 
nually. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PLANT 


Fay School, Southboro, Mass., opened its eighty- 
fourth school year with several major changes in its 
plant, completed over the summer. In addition to 
the usual summer renovations, a new heating plant 
was installed, and the basement floor was remodelled. 
The latter provides a new modern shower room, a 
new locker room, and a new school store and club- 
room. Besides athletic goods and supplies of all sorts, 
the store will sell candy, soft drinks, ice cream, and 
sundries to the boys. The shower and locker set-up 
is of serious interest to the faculty and the medical 
department; the “spa” is entirely for the enjoyment 
of the boys. 





During the summer months a permanent paved 
playground 130 by 40 feet was constructed at Un- 
quowa School in Bridgeport, Conn. Made possible 
by the combined efforts of the parents in conducting 
a “Pow-Wow” at the school last spring, this play- 
ground designed by Frederick B. Wierk, headmaster 
at Unquowa, will provide a place for the children to 
play when the weather is such that the field is too 
soft and muddy. Here games and sports of all kinds 
may be enjoyed by both the older and younger girls 
and boys — volleyball, handball, relays, races, tennis, 
hopscotch, roller skating, bicycle racing and tricycle 
riding for the little ones. In the winter time, it will 
be flooded for ice skating. 





Town School for Boys at San Francisco, Calif., 
reports that it has opened its fall term with the best 
setup as to buildings and equipment that it has ever 
had. 

Under the supervision of Victor York, the new 
Town School Business Manager, the west wing of the 
building has been completely remodeled to include 
four new classrooms — the kindergarten, first grade, 
art, and music rooms. These rooms have been furn- 
ished with the latest standard equipment, plus addi- 
tional features; the latter springing from the inven- 
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tive mind of Mr. York. For instance, rounded cor- 
ners, and the use of glass brick between a hallway and 
the art room. 

The lower floor of the north wing has been con- 
verted into an up-to-date, fully equipped shop, and 
a more spacious lunchroom. The funds for the build- 
ing program were raised by a finance committee of 
parents. 

Plans for remodeling and improving the rest of the 
classrooms now are in progress. On October 5 an 
Open House was held to give parents and friends of 
Town School boys an opportunity to view the new 
improvements, and to get acquainted with the 
teachers. 





On Sunday, September 25 Derby Academy, 
Hingham, Mass., dedicated its new gymnasium. 
Known as the Alfred Cushing Hersey Memorial 
Building, the gymnasium will provide ample facilities 
for indoor sports in the winter and on rainy days. 

Among the speakers introduced by Headmaster 
Edward C. McEachron were the Rev. Raymond B. 
Johnson who pronounced the invocation; Harrison 
M. Davis, Jr., President of Nasson College, Spring- 
vale, Maine, and former Headmaster of Derby 
Academy; W. Bradford Sprout, School Architect; and 
Arthur E. Whittemore, President of the Board of 
Trustees. 

Following the dedication, tea was served by the 
Derby Academy Parents’ Association. 





A new wing of the Summit School for Boys in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, will be ready for occupancy in No- 
vember. The addition will be a joy to the boys as 
well as the staff and will eliminate the use of any 
rooms in the old section of the boys’ school. The 
headmaster’s office, masters’ study, and athletic 
storage rooms will remain in use, however. 

The actual classroom space, two rooms on each 
floor, is to be thirty by twenty-six feet. When 
necessary they can be converted into an assembly 
room because modern plastic sound-proof sliding 
doors will separate the two rooms. On such occasions 
it will be possible to seat two hundred and fifty boys. 





Two evening performances of “‘Faculty Follies,” a 
four-act melodrama, complete with olio, was hilari- 
ously enjoyed by the parents, students and friends of 
Polytechnic Elementary and Junior High School 
in Pasadena, Calif. Every member of the faculty had 
some part in the entertainment, and a group of 
parents, entering into the spirit of the occasion, 
decorated booths and sold refreshments during inter- 
mission. 

The main purpose of “Faculty Follies” was to 


raise money with which to buy lights for the audi- 
torium, but the results were more far reaching. 
Polytechnic now has its stage lights, but it also has a 
new feeling of friendliness and cooperation between 
the faculty, students, and parents. 





Last spring The Fairfield Country Day School 
of Fairfield, Conn., purchased a large estate on 
Greenfield Hill not far from the center of town. 
Sturdily built of brick, steel and reinforced concrete, 
this building, the old Bronson Estate, was built on 
the very foundation of “Verna,” the residence of 
Timothy Dwight, who founded Timothy Dwight 
Academy and later went on to be President of Yale 
University, 1795-1815. 

Spacious grounds nearby will easily lend them- 
selves to a fine athletic program, and a gymnasium is 
a near future project. 

Remodelling completed, the school expected to 
occupy its new home early in October. Among the 
outstanding features of the building are: a large and 
beautiful Assembly Hall and Chapel, teachers’ lounge 
and consultation room, boys’ common room, large 
dining room and a new Headmaster’s office on the 
first floor. The second floor will be given over en- 
tirely to seven classrooms; the third floor to a large 
library, extra classroom, science laboratory, art work- 
shop and print shop. The Kindergarten and First 
Grades will be housed on the ground floor in large 
sunny rooms facing east. These rooms will be heated 
with radiant heat in the floors and equipped with 
large picture windows and the latest fixtures. 

The nearby old Country Club building has been 
rented to serve as the Headmaster’s house; the ball 
room is to be the gymnasium and play house com- 
bined. Locker and shower rooms will be installed 
under the ball room and the grounds used for outside 
sports. 





Friends Academy, formerly in New Bedford, 
Mass., has moved to a new location on a 68-acre 
estate in North Dartmouth, four miles from the city. 
Harvey H. MacArthur, Headmaster, indicates that 
the change has been necessitated by a 30% increase 
in enrollment and by an urgent need for greater space 
for the athletic program. 

With these needs in mind the Board of Trustees 
of Friends Academy purchased the estate of the late 
Henry J. Herring on Tucker Road, North Dartmouth. 
The property includes a 20-room main house, a 14- 
room colonial farmhouse, 7 acres of landscaped lawns, 
12 acres of flat fields, woodlands, a bird sanctuary, 
bridle paths, hockey rink and various out-buildings. 

During the summer alterations have been com- 
pleted to adapt the main house for use by Grades I 
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through IX. Locker rooms and a science laboratory 
have been installed in the basement. Also in the 
basement is a projection room for the use of the vari- 
ous grades in connection with the regular classroom 
work. One room has been turned into a reading clinic 
where slow readers are helped by the school’s reme- 
dial teacher with the aid of a tachistoscope donated 
by the Friends Academy Thrift Shop. Classrooms, 
dining room, assembly room, library, workshop and 
office complete this unit. 

The pre-school groups are located in the lower 
floor of the remodelled farmhouse and have their play 
equipment installed nearby. The upper floor is being 
used as a faculty residence. Behind the pre-school 
unit is the studio which is to be glassed on the north 
and south ends to provide ample light. In back of 
this building is a large maintenance garage which is 
being turned into an indoor rifle range. 

On the grounds, at the foot of the ski slopes, are 
located football, field hockey, and soccer fields. 
When spring arrives a track and baseball diamond 
will be added. A small gymnasium is being planned 
for which three-quarters of the necessary funds has 
already been raised. 

The facilities of the new school are being made 
available to various charitable organizations on the 
week-ends. Academy students have volunteered 
their services to help with these week-end programs. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


As usual at this time of year, the schools have re- 
ported many new appointments. 


Calvert School in Baltimore, Md., has two new teachers 
this year. Lelia Avery teaches the Tenth Age girls and Harry 
Marcoplos, the Tenth Age boys. Miss Avery did graduate work 
at Columbia Teachers’ College this summer. She is a graduate 
of William and Mary. Mr. Marcoplos is a graduate of Johns 
Hopkins where he majored in the biological sciences. 

Dr. Mary Richardson, who taught the Tenth Age girls’ class 
last year, is this year in charge of enrollment. Dr. Richardson is 
a graduate of Wells College and of the Graduate School of the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Caroline Potts, Jean Fulton, Mrs. Mildred Phillips, Dr. 
Archibald Hart, Edward G. Huey, and Mary Belle Waltz, 
worked on revisions of Calvert Home Instruction courses this 
summer, 





Kenneth C. Parker has been elected a trustee of the Allen- 
Chase Foundation of Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. Mr. 
Parker is a graduate of Eaglebrook (1924) and is on the faculty 
of The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. He is a member of the 
Public Relations Committee of the Secondary Education Board, 
associate editor of THe InpEPENDENT ScHoot BuLLetTIN, and 
prominent in various phases of education. 

For the past three years he has been an Alumni Trustee of 
the school, having been elected by Eaglebrook alumni in 1946. 
His son, Kenneth, Jr., is a member of Eaglebrook’s fifth form. 


The new Principal at Tenacre School, Junior School of 
Dana Hall in Wellesley, Mass., is Marguerite Asher, formerly 
supervising Principal in the Public Schools of Winchester, Mass. 

A graduate of Marshall College in West Virginia, Miss Asher 
has worked with the Mason County Board at Point Pleasant, 
West Virginia, and was Principal of Sunnyside there. Her Mas- 
ter’s Degree was acquired at Harvard University in 1945. 

Marie Louise Liogier, a graduate of the University of Lyon 
in France, with a Master’s Degree from Brown University, has 
just been appointed to Tenacre School. 

Mlle. Liogier has taught in private schools in France, and in 
the French departments of Brown University, Elmira College 
and the University of Wisconsin. She will teach French to chil- 
dren from the primary through the ninth grade at Tenacre 
School. 





The Board of Trustees of Pine Cobble School, Williams- 
town, Mass., announces the appointment of Dwight Little, Jr., 
as Assistant Director. He is also teaching Latin and civics and 
has charge of the athletic program. Mrs. Little is teaching 
French in the upper school and assists in the pre-school group. 
Mr. and Mrs. Little were formerly at Eaglebrook and Bement 
Schools, both in Deerfield, Mass. They are the owners and co- 
directors of “Greenwood,” a music camp in Cummington, Mass. 
Mrs. Natt Divoll, Sr., has been added to the lower school staff. 





Lura Parker Fitch, Head of the Lower School at the Buckley 
Country Day, Great Neck, L. I., retired last June. She spent 
the summer at her home in Maine and expects to be in Florida 
with a friend during the coming winter. At the last assembly of 
the school year in June she was presented with a watch and a 
check, the gift of the mothers whose children had been in her 
classes. A great teacher and a wonderful person she will be long 
and affectionately remembered by the faculty, the children and 
the alumni. 

New members of the faculty are Antoinette Campbell, girls’ 
athletic director, who comes to Buckley from the Lenox School 
in New York City; Elizabeth Bingham, formerly of the National 
Cathedral School in Washington and the Nightingale-Bamford 
School in New York City, who will have one section of Junior 
II; Mrs. DuBose Robertson, for many years with the Baltimore 
public schools, who will have a section of the Primary II class; 
Frederick Kain, who comes to head up the Junior III class from 
the University School in Cleveland; and Mrs. John Taylor and 
Ann Gantvoort, music and Primary assistants respectively. 





Mr. and Mrs. William Graves, of Hartford, Conn., and Marga 
Koenig, of York, Pa., have joined the faculty of the Rectory 
School, Pomfret, Conn., this fall. 

Mr. Graves has taught at the Westminster, Malcom Gordon, 
and the Robinson Schools. He is a graduate of Kent School and 
Trinity College, Hartford. He is teaching social studies and 
French at Rectory. 

Mrs. Graves, a trained secretary-nurse, is the housemother 
in the dormitory managed by her husband. 

Miss Koenig received her training for work with children in 
Germany and has studied painting and handicrafts in this coun- 
try. She has taken charge of the arts and crafts department at 
Rectory. 





Henry F. Werner, headmaster of the Summit School for 
Boys in Cincinnati, Ohio, announced the resignation of Daniel 
J. Pinto, assistant headmaster since 1943 and head of the de- 
partment of social studies. Mr. Pinto was appointed in June 
to the headmastership of Gibbons Hall School for Boys at Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, a new elementary school. 
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Charles W. Powers will replace Mr. Pinto on the faculty but 
will head the department of mathematics. Mr. Powers received 
his B.S. degree from Holy Cross and his M.A. from Boston 
College. He taught various branches of mathematics at An- 
tonito, Colo., Newport, R. I., and the Army Air Forces School 
in the United States and Italy. 





Cardigan Mountain School, Canaan, N. H., announces 
three appointments to its teaching and administrative staff. 

Stuart A. Petrie, who was graduated from Middlebury Col- 
lege in 1948, joins the mathematics department. A member of 
the varsity ski team at Middlebury for two years, he will in- 
struct in skiing, as well as further the interest of boys in sailing, 
fishing, woodcraft and gunsmithing. 

Resident dormitory supervisors in Cardigan House will be 
Mr. and Mrs. A. William Coolidge. Mr. Coolidge went into 
naval service immediately after graduation from Proctor Acad- 
emy in 1942. During the winters of 1947 and 1948 he was a 
member of Ski School faculty at Snow Valley in Manchester, Vt. 

Mr. Coolidge will be head of the Cardigan Ski School and 
in charge of the school shop. The scope of the shop program 
has been broadened to include boat building. Mrs. Coolidge 
will assist in the school office and be in charge of the school 
store. 





Derby Academy, Hingham, Mass., opened its 166th year 
with a record enrollment for preprimary and nine grades. Fac- 
ulty changes are few. The Academy is pleased to announce the 
return of Mrs. Louise M. Cardeiro as director of art after a 
year’s absence. New members of the faculty are Elizabeth Read 
and Mrs. Marion C. Bowditch. Miss Read formerly taught at 
the Bancroft School in Worcester, Mass., and will assist in con- 
necting class and coach dramatics. Mrs. Bowditch, a former 
Derby pupil, attended Sweetbriar College and The Nursery 
Training School of Boston and did volunteer work. She will 
assist with the first grade. 

Mary L. Talbot, Director of the Preprimary Department, 
has become Director of Girls’ Athletics. 





Edwin M. Rich, Headmaster of Town School for Boys, in 
San Francisco, Calif., announces that he has added three new 
members to his teaching staff. 

Mrs. Alice T. MacBain and Mrs. Jo Ann S. Cooper are the 
new kindergarten teachers, and Gurdon G. Woods, the new art 
teacher. 

Mrs. MacBain received her B.A. from the University of 
Washington. Her teaching experience includes four years in the 
State of Washington, and six years at the Allen Stevenson School 
in New York. 

Mrs. Cooper has her B.A. from Vassar. While there, she 
did practice teaching at the Vassar Nursery School. She at- 
tended San Francisco State College for one summer session, and 
taught at the Child Care Center there. 

Mr. Woods has been a professional sculptor and exhibitor 
since 1936. He taught at The Riverdale Country School for 
Boys in New York for two years and has studied at the Art 
Students’ League and at the Brooklyn Museum School in New 
York City. 





This year the following teachers joined the faculty of the 
Hawken School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

In the primary department Mrs. Jeanett McCabe has re- 
turned to the school as a teacher in the first grade. Mrs. McCabe 
had previously taught at Hawken from 1934 to 1939. 


David E. Armington comes to the faculty as a teacher in the 
fourth grade. Mr. Armington attended Adelbert College in 
Cleveland and then transferred to Swarthmore. He received 
his A.B. degree from there in 1949. 

S. Peter Law joins the school as a sixth grade teacher. 


Mr. 
Law received his A.B. degree from Princeton in 1949. 





Three new members have joined the faculty of The Fes- 
senden School, West Newton, Mass. Phyllis Burt, Pembroke, 
’49, is assisting in the third grade. George M. Crabtree, Amherst 
"49, is to teach fifth grade English and coach. John S. Gorczyn-, 
ski will teach sixth grade arithmetic as well as assist in the ath- 
letic work. Mr. Gorczynski graduated from Harvard in 1949. 


The Lawrence School, Hewlett, N. Y., announces several 
changes in its staff for the current year. 

Maritje Babcock is the new teacher of the Junior II class, 
replacing Julia Sterling. Miss Babcock, a graduate of Vassar 
College, has also completed the one-year course at the Co- 
operative School for Teachers. She has taught at the Albany 
Academy for Girls, Shady Hill School, the Nightingale-Bamford 
School and the Green Vale School. 

Joan Wepler will replace Irja Kantti as the Primary II 
teacher. Miss Wepler is a graduate of St. Mary’s Notre Dame, 
Holy Cross, Ind., where she received a B.S. in Education. She 
has taught the first and second grades at the Colfax School, 
South Bend, Ind. 

Dorothy Dome is the new teacher of the Pre-School group, 
replacing Lucy Mann. Miss Dome has a B.A. degree from Ohio 
Wesleyan University in Nursery School Education. She has 
been a supervisor of the Nursery Class at Adelphi Academy 
in Brooklyn. 

Patricia Alexandre will be the assistant in the Pre-School 
Class, replacing Barbara Benkhart. Miss Alexandre is a grad- 
uate of the Greenway School, Ruxton, Md. 

Barbara Benkhart will replace Mrs. William J. Nelligan as 
the remedial reading teacher. Miss Benkhart is a graduate of 
Lawrence School and Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, Conn. 
She has served as an interne at the Valley Stream Reading 
Clinic this past summer under the supervision of the New York 
University Remedial Reading clinic. 

Henry A. Klock is the new art teacher, replacing Elizabeth 
Powell. Mr. Klock has a degree in art from Pennsylvania State 
College. He is also a graduate of New York University, with a 
major in Art Education. In addition he has studied at the 
National Academy of Design and the Art Students’ League in 
New York City. He has been the art supervisor at Greenport, 


New York, and at present teaches at the Valley Stream Central 
High School. 





Four new members have been added to the faculty of the 
Unquowa School in Bridgeport, Conn., this fall, replacing those 
who resigned last spring. 

Nancy T. Hurst-Brown, who did her undergraduate work 
at Smith College, received an M.A. from the University of 
Pittsburgh, and has done graduate study at the University of 
London, will head the Latin department. Miss Brown formerly 
taught at the Manor House School in England and the Williams- 
burg School in Virginia. 

Mrs. Patricia Thevenet will be in charge of the third group. 
Mrs. Thevenet holds a B.S. from the University of Connecticut 
and an M.A. from the University of Chicago, where she has 
been a member of the vocational guidance and testing staff. 

Mrs. Margaret Hollister will direct the Nursery School at 
Unquowa. A graduate of Cornell University, Mrs. Hollister was 
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previously an instructor at St. John’s Nursery School in Ithaca, 
N. Y. She will be assisted by Annie Lou Waldo, a graduate of 
Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 





The Lower School of University School in Cleveland opened 
on September 14. 

Louis J. Burger, Director of the Lower School, announces the 
addition of two new members to the faculty. Mrs. Arline H. 
Barren, formerly with the Cleveland Public Schools, is teaching 
the second grade, replacing Mrs. W. S. Chase who is now with 
the pre-primary group. Mrs. Barren was graduated from Cleve- 
land Training School, now part of Western Reserve University, 
and has had experience in both public and independent schools 
in the Cleveland area. William V. Lorimer is teaching the fifth 
grade. He is a graduate of Rice Institute and Western Reserve 
University and for a number of years has been associated with 
a summer camp for boys both as counselor and director. 





Fay School of Southboro, Mass., announces five new ap- 
pointments to its academic staff. Harold M. Gore, Jr., a recent 
graduate of Middlebury College, will teach social studies, take 
charge of the sixth form dormitory, and be head coach of skiing. 
Mrs. Gore will assist in the primary department and help in the 
school office. Anne M. Dillon, a graduate of Lesley College, 
will teach in the Lower School. Richard Law, of Tufts College, 
and a graduate of the School of the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, will take charge of the art department. Mrs. Frieda B. 
Reynolds, of Barnard College, and former teacher at the New 
York Institute for the Education of the Blind, will direct the 
choir, glee club, and music appreciation groups. In addition, 
Mrs. Reynolds will give piano and recorder lessons. 





When the Lake Forest Day School in Lake Forest, III, 
opened for the fall term, the student body and teaching staff 
who convened in the recently completed upper school building 
and greatly renovated lower school contained a number of new 
faces. Thirty-four of the students were enrolled for the first 
time, while three of the faculty were newcomers. 

Ruth V. Ostlund, a graduate of the University of Chicago, 
has taken over the third grade. Miss Ostlund is a teacher of 
wide experience in the elementary field. She taught for many 
years in the Glencoe, Illinois, public schools, and has more re- 
cently been connected with Asheville Country Day School, 
nm. ©. 

The sixth grade, senior group in the lower school, is this 
year under the guidance of Kirby E. Judd, of Flushing, N. Y. 
Mr. Judd, who graduated from Yale in 1947 and has seen service 
with the Navy, comes to the Day School from two years as 
sixth grade teacher at Cheshire Academy, Cheshire, Conn. 

Mary Dangler, an alumna of the Day School, Ferry Hall, 
and Bennett Junior College, is gaining experience in her chosen 
profession by acting as assistant in the kindergarten and first 
grade, and doing some work in the athletic department. 





The New Canaan Country School, Conn., has named 
Appleton A. Mason, Jr., assistant to the headmaster. Mr. 
Mason has been with the school for three years, as teacher, direc- 
tor of athletics and business manager. 

Dorothy Mumford will teach the pre-kindergarten group this 
year. Miss Mumford comes from Bogota, N. J., and is a graduate 
of Wellesley College. She received her teaching training as an 
apprentice at Shady Hill School in Cambridge, Mass. 


Another new staff member is Mrs. David Evans of New 
Canaan, who will teach one section of the fourth grade. Mrs. 
Evans is a Smith College graduate and has done post-graduate 
work at New York University. She has done considerable sub- 
stitute teaching in addition to many years of Girl Scout work. 

Heading the music department this year is Edward B. 
Jamieson of Newton, Mass. Mr. Jamieson studied at Shady 
Hill, Deerfield Academy and received his degree from Black 
Mountain College, North Carolina, in 1942. His music training 
has included work at the Surette School, three years at Harvard 
summer school conducting under G. Wallace Woodworth, and 
this past summer teaching music at Vassar College. 

To work in eurythmics and dramatics with the younger chil- 
dren, the school is employing on a part time basis Mary Perrine. 
Miss Perrine is a Bennington graduate who has had extensive 
additional training in dancing and drama. This includes work 
at New York University, the New School for Social Research 
and with Lee Strasberg and Andrew Jelinsky in acting, and with 
Jane Dudley and Martha Graham in the dance. She has played 
with the New Jersey Symphony, acted in summer theater and 
has been associated with the Children’s World Theater. Her 
teaching experience in the creative arts has been at the Buxton 
School, Short Hills, N. J., Edgewood in Greenwich, Conn., and 
Ojai in California. 

Another new member of the music department is W. Clois 
Ensor, who will instruct in instrumental music. Mr. Ensor has 
been a member of a number of bands and symphony orchestras 
himself and has for many years been giving lessons on the flute 
as well as other woodwind and brass instruments. 

The new shop instructor this year is Thomas Volk, Jr., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who attended Baldwin Wallace College. His 
teaching experience includes two years spent at Cherry Lawn 
School in Darien, Conn. 





Edward Yeomans, A.B. Harvard, 1933, newly appointed Di- 
rector of the Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Mass., addressed 
his first assembly as the school began its thirty-fifth year on 
September 21. Mr. Yeomans read to the assembly a cablegram 
of welcome from Katharine Taylor, who retired last June at the 
end of her twenty-seventh year as Director of the school, and 
who has spent the summer in Germany, where she worked with 
the Unitarian Service Committee. 

A plan which was introduced in 1936, whereby each grade 
would be divided into two sections, was completed this year 
with the construction of a new classroom which permits two full 
sections of four-year-olds. 

The teacher training class this year includes twenty-two young 
men and women from fifteen colleges and universities. This 
class will pursue the program followed in previous years of a 
combination of practical experience with the grades, and theoreti- 
cal work in seminars and classes conducted by members of the 
school staff. 





Grace Church School in New York City welcomes the 
following new members to its faculty: Marguerite Vessiot, a 
native of France, who has taught the language for twenty-four 
years in this country, comes from Woodmere Academy. She is 
taking the place of Mrs. Virginia S. Sherwood, now on sabbatical 
leave at the Sorbonne. Phyllis Fiske, who recently graduated 
with highest honors from the Adelphi College’s Child Education 
Foundation, has charge of the kindergarten and of music in the 
lower grades. She is assisted by Suzanne Redding, a graduate 
of Bennett Junior College. Ian Watson, a graduate of Boston 
University, and Phyllis Hustins of Long Island College will 
teach physical education. 
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John R. Cook, Frank E. Bowen and Esty Foster, Jr., have 
joined the faculty of The Harvey School, Hawthorne, N. Y. 
Mr. Cook formerly taught at Saint Paul’s School, Mt. Wash- 
ington, Md., and Mr. Foster formerly taught at The Wooster 
School, Danbury, Conn. This is Mr. Bowen’s first year in the 
teaching profession. 





Additional facilities at its new location and an increased enroll- 
ment have necessitated a larger faculty for Friends’ Academy, 
North Dartmouth, Mass. The full staff consists at present of 
16 men and women. New this year are: 

Mrs. Patricia Josephson, a graduate of Alexandra College, 
England, where she majored in history. In addition to teaching 
social studies to grades IV through VII, Mrs. Josephson will 
coach girls’ field hockey and give special instruction in ballet. 

Mrs. Donna C. Maxson taught in the Middlebury, Vt., pub- 
lic school after graduation from Middlebury College. Later she 
served as assistant to the director of studies at the Peddie School. 
She is teaching a pre-school unit at Friends Academy and will 
coach skiing this winter, weather permitting. Her husband, 
William E. Maxson, is an alumnus of Choate and Amherst. He 
has taught previously at Peddie and at Governor Dummer 
Academy. At Friends he will teach history and mathematics 
and will assist in coaching football. 

Mrs. Jenny Burkle, who is teaching the first grade this year, 
is a2 graduate of the Bridgewater Normal School and has taught 
in the public schools of Acushnet and New Bedford, Mass. Mrs. 
Burkle also teaches fourth grade English and is in charge of the 
studio program. 

Mrs. William Sheehan, a graduate of Vassar, is serving as 
librarian and also co-ordinator of audio-visual aid programs. 
During the war Mrs. Sheehan served as a junior research assist- 
ant in the Bureau of Economic Warfare, Washington, D. C. 





Headmaster C. Thurston Chase, Jr., has announced seven 
additions to the faculty of Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 

Assuming direction of the art department is Charles B. 
Ferguson, Williams ’41, who, with his wife, will also have charge 
of a younger boys’ dormitory. Ferguson was a fine arts major 
at Williams and for the past three years has been studying with 
the Art Students League in New York. He has worked under 
Frank V. DuMond in summer landscape and marine painting 
and will present a varied course which will include an introduc- 
tion to nearly all phases of the graphic arts. He will work 
closely in many student projects with the Eaglebrook Press. 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Bradley have joined Eaglebrook’s 
faculty after seven years at the Emerson School, Exeter, N. H., 
where Bradley headed the English department. He will instruct 
in both English and Latin at Eaglebrook. 

Morris Oliver, chairman of the Eaglebrook science depart- 
ment, has been joined by his wife, who last year graduated from 
Oxford University. She is teaching social studies and history. 

Thomas Kingsford Sisson, Harvard ’48, is with the English 
and Latin departments. He was on the faculty of the Shady 
Hill School in Cambridge last year. 

Ralph W. Hulbert (Springfield College and Boston Univer- 
sity) has been appointed assistant athletic director and instructor 
in the Lower School. 

Hulbert, Sisson, and Ferguson are all skiers and will assist 
in Eaglebrook ski instruction this winter. 

Thomas K. Fisher, chairman of the English department of 
Eaglebrook School, has been appointed to the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Remedial Teachers. Mr. 


Fisher is already a member of the Finance Committee of the 
NART. 





The Valley School of Ligonier began its third year this fall 
with an enrollment of 57. All the original members of the 
faculty have returned. Two new members have brought the 
teaching staff to nine. 

Barbara Birmingham, a graduate of Vassar College, has 
joined the faculty as the fourth grade teacher and assistant in 
art. William Kellogg, a Princeton graduate, has taken over the 
teaching of social studies and the directorship of boys’ athletics. 





Francis Caswell, Headmaster of the Dexter School, Brook- 
line, Mass., announces the appointment of the following to the 
faculty: David Edgar, Harvard ’47 to Class V; George Wright, 
II, Williams ’46 to Class V; and Robert W. Proul, State Teach- 
ers College ’48 to Manual Arts. 





The Margaret Thacher School of Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass., reports the following new faculty appointments: Mrs. 
Lester Gordon, Oberlin A.B., to teach Grade III; Jean Mc- 
Cawley, Radcliffe A.B., formerly of Shady Hill School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to teach music; Hope Williams as an assistant in 
the Nursery School. 





The Neighborhood School of the Riverdale Country School, 
New York City, announces new appointments to its faculty as 
follows: Mrs. Melvina D. Kaeyer, National Academy of Design, 
Teachers College M.A., to teach kindergarten; Mrs. Madeline 
Munn Goodrich, Mt. Holyoke B.A., Columbia A.M., to teach 
physical education; Mrs. Louise Bates, University of Kentucky 
A.B., to teach remedial reading; Valentine Miller, Columbia 
B.A., to teach crafts. 





In the Willard Day School, Troy, N. Y., new appointments 
include: Jane Ann Doherty, State Teachers College, Albany, 
second grade; Mrs. Edward A. Jontos, State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, third grade; Faith M. Halfyard, Wellesley College, 
English and social studies, grades seven and eight; Mrs. Fred- 
erick Abbuhl, State Normal School, North Adams, Mass., 
mathematics, grades five through eight; Mrs. Maynard F. 
Witherell, Cornell University, science; and Mrs. Irving L. 


Burrows, New York City Public Library, librarian and office 
supervisor. 








FOREIGN LANGUAGE NOTES DISCONTINUED 


The leaflet Foreign Language Notes has been discon- 
tinued for lack of enough paid subscribers to support it. 
The Secondary Education Board expresses its warm thanks 
to the hard working committee which edited this valuable 
leaflet three times a year: Richard H. Delano, Lake Forest 
Academy, Lake Forest, IIl., Chairman; Mrs. Roger C. 
Fenn, The Fenn School, Concord, Mass.; Harris H. 
Thomas, The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

















NO SPANISH EXAMINATION 


The Secondary Education Board will not offer an 
examination in Spanish. The number of member schools 
which voted in favor of such an examination was not 
sufficiently large to justify the expense. 
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TUITION REFUND PLAN 


Some School Catalogues I} «no deduction of fees can be granted for ab- 
read like this: sence or withdrawal of a student.”’ 


**No deduction of fees can be granted for absence 
or withdrawal of a student. 


Many School Catalogues However, the TUITION REFUND PLAN, which 
, " gives parents an opportunity to protect them- 

read like this: selves against loss of tuition, room and board- 
ing fees when a student is absent or withdrawn 

due to medical reasons, is available at low cost.”’ 





Compare the increased protection offered, at no cost to you, by the 
TUITION REFUND PLAN. Write for booklet TRP — 1 giving full details. 


A. W. G. DEWAR, Ine. 


141 MILK STREET Educational Insurance Underwriters BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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Modern in methods and materials 


FOR EFFECTIVE CLASSROOM TEACHING USE 


Chemistry in Action 


BY RAWLINS AND STRUBLE. Nine units with 46 teachable problems. . . . Complete 
review questions for each problem; a modern treatment of atomic energy, vitamins, 
plastics, insecticides, detergents, etc. . . . over 400 illustrations. Fits any standard 
course of study. Teacher's Handbook. Chemistry in Action in the Laboratory. 
Tests for Chemistry in Action. 


Physics ... The Story of Energy 


BY BROWN AND SCHWACHTGEN. [Features clear direct style . . . Inductive teach- 
ing method . . . original sequence of topics . . . contemporary scientific develop- 
ments . . . appendix on mathematics and physics. Teacher’s Manual. Labora- 
tory Manual in press. 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 








THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 


at the beginning of each term. 


More than 350 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 
Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 


parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 


and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 424 Madison Ave. - New York17,N. Y. 














